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MRS. SIDDONS AS MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


I have a copy of ‘* Mary, Queen of Scots, a 
Tragedy: as Performed at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury ieee, By the Honourable John St. John. 
London : Printed for J. Debrett, opposite Burling- 
ton House, Piccadilly. (8vo., 

76). The tragedy is dedicated “ To the Honour- 
Mrs. Bouverie,” and is dated “ Curzon Street, 
April 30, 1789.” It has a prologue, written by 

m. Fawkener, Esq., and spoken by Mr, Wrough- 
ton, and an epilogue, written by the author and 
spoken by Mrs. Siddons. The dramatis persone 
are :— 

“ Men: Duke of Norfolk, Mr. Kemble. Sir William 
Cecil, Mr. Aickin. Lord Herries, Mr. ore. Davi- 
son, Mr. Packer. Earl of Shrewsbury, Mr, Benson. Earl 
of Huntingdon, Mr. Phillimore, Sir Amias Paulet, Mr. 
Fawcett. Beton, Mr. Williames. Nawe, Mr. Alfred. 
Lieutenant of the Tower, Mr. Lyons. Sheriff, Mr. 
Chaplin.— Women: Queen Mary, Siddons, 
Elizabeth, Mre. Ward. Lady Douglas, Mrs, Farmer. ly 
Scrope, Miss Tidswell.” 

The tragedy is in five acts. The first, in two 
scenes, shows Mary at Bolton Castle. In the 
second act, of three scenes, which is laid at White- 
hall, Elizabeth is the chief character. In the third 
act, of three scenes, laid at Tutbury Castle, Mary 
reappears. The fourth act, of four scenes, goes 
back to Whitehall and Elizabeth, whose character 


is b t to an effective close by her condemna- 
tion of Mary. The fifth act, of four scenes, is laid 
at Fotheringhay, and ends—not as Mr. Algernon 
Swinburne ended his five-act tragedy, ‘Mary 
Stuart’ (1881), with the description, by Mary 
Beaton and Barbara Mowbray, of the actual execu- 
tion—but with Mary’s farewell to Melvin, followed 
by these words :— 
Bear witness all, tell it throughout the world, 
But chiefly to family 
ou, inistera from 8 Queen 
Tell oy ae hath my pardon ; ood relate, 
That, with my dying breath, I do beseech 
Her kindness to my servants; and request 
Safe conduct for them into France; that done, 
I've naught to ask, but that my poor remains 
May be bestow’d in Lorrain, or in France, 
Where I may hope for pious obsequies ; 
For here the tombs of my progenitors 
Are all profan’d—Remember my requeste |— 
Now lead me on in triumph, till I gain 
Immortal joys, and an immortal reign. 
On which scene the curtain falls. It must have 
been a splendid impersonation, rivalling, if not 
surpassing, that of Rachel in Racine’s tragedy 
‘Marie Stuart.’ Mrs. Siddons was then thirty- 
four years of age and in the fulness of her perfec- 
tions, both as to nature and art. She had made 
her début at Drury Lane Theatre on Friday, Dec. 
29, 1775, in ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ when the 
character of Portia was “performed by a Young 
Lady—her first appearance.” She failed to please 
the critics, and had to appear in minor characters, 
~ such pieces as Hy Blackamoor Washed White.’ 
hen she practi er art in the provinces, and 
reappeared in London—this time with complete 
success—on Oct. 10, 1782. 

It must have been with some revulsion of feel- 
ing, although in accordance with the taste of a 
century ago, that after Mary, Queen of Scots, had 
made her impressive exit, Mrs. Siddons had to 
immediately step before the curtain to speak the 
+ tg written by the author. It commenced 

us:— 

Were not told, before the began, 

Our ventur’d on a da 

A tale of woe, a deep historic Play 

Giv’n in an age so debonnair and gay, 

Was this a place to set up a defence, 

And talk of injur’d Mary’s innocence ]— 

Of late discoveries, drawn from dates and words, 

Old rotten parchments, musty, dull records? 

No—all is now for tinsel, show !—this age 

Turns a deaf ear—but keenly views the stage ! 

The Tragic Muse, nay, all the sisters nine, 

Are now eclips’d—Aladin’s lamp doth shine ! 

Exulting o’er their tomb—now boxers spar / 

And beaux, in raptures, envy every scar ! 

Learning and wit were once esteem’d, and then 

The stage produced Ben Johnson [sic]—now, Big Ben! 

Shakespeare make room for Humphries !—that’s the 


To bring the men of fashion to the play ! 
At the date of this address Humphries, “the 
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tleman boxer,” was patronized by royalty, and 
fad Mendoza, ‘‘ the Professor of Self-defence,” as 
a pupil, as well as an antagonist. ‘‘ Big Ben” was 
the name given to a noted prizefighter named 
Bryant, who “ flourished ” between the years 1786 
and 1791. One of his victories, at Dartford, Dec., 
1789, was over Tring, “‘ the big Porter at Carlton 
House.” It is satisfactory to think that the modern 
stage does not condemn its favourite tragic actresses 
to utter such lines “in character” within a minute 
or two of melting their audience into tears. Who 
was “the Honourable John St. John,” who wrote 
this tragedy? Did he perpetrate any other tragedy ; 
and what ‘‘ run” had his ‘ Mary, Queen of Scots’? 
Did it run to twelve nights, as did the very poor 

y ‘ The Regent,’ by Mrs. Siddons’s friend, Mr. 

rtie Greatheed, of Guy’s Cliff, which play was 
produced at Drury Lane tre in 1788, when the 
part of the heroine, Dianora, was performed by the 

t actress whose home for two years had been at 
romantic spot where the author of the play 
resided? ‘The Regent’ of 1788 was consigned to 
oblivion ; and possibly the ‘Mary, Queen of Scots,’ 
of 1789 shared the same fate, despite the command- 
ing powers of the chief actress and also of the im- 
rsonators of Queen Elizabeth and the Duke of 
orfolk. 

Thomas Campbell, in his ‘ Life of Mrs. Siddons’ 
(ii. 158), after mentioning Mrs. Siddons’s appear- 
ance in Jephson’s ‘Law of Lombardy,’ says: “A 
still humbler piece taxed her powers soon after- 
wards (March 20th) in the Hon. Mr. John St. 
John’s ‘Mary, Queen of Scots.’ Unfortunate 
Mary! the historians distract us about her memory, 
and the bad poets will not let her alone.” From 


the date here given by the poet Oampbell— | P*"* 


March 20, 1789—it would a that Mr. St. 
John published his y at the end of the next 
month, April 30; and, in his dedication to the 
Hon, Mre. Bouverie (to whom, he says, the com- 
ition of the play was in a great measure 
ue), he speaks of the performance having “ been 
honoured with so great an attendance.” Was it 
performed more than once ? 

I have not been able to light upon any men- 
tion of Mrs. Siddons’s performance of the Queen 
of Scots in her son’s work, ‘ Practical Illustrations 
of Rhetorical Gesture and Action, &c.,’ by Henry 
Siddons (second edition, 1822). Nor can I trace 
any representation of the character in the numer- 
ous illustrations to the work, unless it is the vign- 
ette (p.'77) of the uplifted head with the hands 
clasped in prayer. We know how Kemble improved 
the costumes of the stage at a time when it was 
deemed the right and proper thing for the leading 
t ian to appear as Othello in the cocked hat 
and crimson trousers of an English general. And 
although Kemble deliberately voted for ana- 
chronism when he adopted the Charles I. cos- 
tumes for the group of Shakspeare’s historical 


plays, yet he achieved a beneficial reform in stage 
rese, though at the expense of antiquarian correct- 
ness and truth. In the first two acts as Lady Mac- 
beth, Mrs. Siddons appeared in a costume that was 
said to be copied from “ the bridal suit ” of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. From her shoulders to her feet 
fell a black velvet robe, with a broad border of 
crimson velvet; she had a richly jewelled stomacher, 
with a jewelled necklace, and jewels on her head, 
from which fell a long white veil, partially covering 
her robe. She wore this costume on her first 
appearance as Lady Macbeth, in 1785, and also on the 
first night of the famous “O.P.” riot, Sept. 18, 1809, 
Her sleep-walking dress had been designed by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, but Kemble may have suggested 
the Mary Stuart costume in the earlier acts. 

In a volume of some fifty or sixty contemporary 
water-colour sketches made by an Irish lady, Miss 
Sackville Hamilton, representing Mrs. Siddons in 
her various characters, she is depicted as a . 
ing in ‘Mary, Queen of Scots,’ in yellow itz. 
gerald’s ‘ Lives of the Kembles,’ ii. 193). Among 
the numerous portraits of Mary Stuart in last 
year’s relic exhibition at Peterborough I cannot 
recall one that represented her in yellow. In Mr. 
St. John’s or there is nothing to indicate the 
costume, or its colour, of Mary Stuart; only in the 
last scene, after she bas retired to her oratory, there 
is the stage direction, ‘‘ Enter Mary from her Ora- 
tor dressed gorgeously, with a Cross and Beads,” 

r. Boaden, in his ‘Memoirs of J. P. Kemble,’ 
says :-- 

“ The Honourable John St. John had ventured to com- 
pose a tragedy upon the subject of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
and Kemble and Mrs. Siddons condescended to act the 
of Norfolk and the Queen. But versifying the de- 
scriptions of Robertson, and thinking without a catholic 
mind, and with no enthusiasm, either for Mary or ancient 
times, will do nothing in this drama, There can be no 
sort of doubt as to the philosophic candour, and the 
beautiful lan that distinguish both Hume and 
Robertson. But the rudest chronicler of past a is 
infinitely better suited to the dramatic poet ” (i. 431). 
In the following year, 1790, 

“the Hon. J. St. John, proud of his achievement, Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and the people of Drury, as Skeffington 
used to say, ‘wanting him to do something for them,’ he 
did the romantic incident called, perhaps with more pro- 
ay than is suspected,‘ Voltaire’s Masque de Fer,’ or 

an in the foen Masque ” (ii, 11). 

Speaking of John P. Kemble, Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald says :— 

‘* There was more dignity, as well as morality, in his 
rebuke to a foolish play: ter, who was connected with 
the aristocracy—the Hon. Mr. St, John—who had 
written one of the innumerable ‘ Mary, Queen of Scots,’ 
plays, and was impertinent to the manager in the green- 
room. High words followed, ‘ You are a person I cannot 
call out,’ said Mr. St. John, insolently. ‘But you a res 
person I can turn out!’ was the ready reply; ‘and you 
shall leave this place at once,’ The offender had the good 
sense to return and offer bis apologies” (i, 299). 


In the work from which I have just quoted Mr. 
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Percy Fitzgerald gives me but very scant justice 
(his work is, ablished without any date). in the 
magazine called Titan (James Hogg, Edinburgh), 
1857, I had an article entitled ‘ Siddoniana,’ which 
was subsequently reprinted in my volume of mis- 
cellanies, ‘The Curate of Cranston: with other 
Prose and Verse’ (Saunders & Otley, 1862). This 
article took up twenty-three octavo pages of the 
book. It was the result of at least four years’ 
inquiry into the subject, chiefly in Worcester and 
Wolverhampton; and I was enabled to print for 
the first time many interesting points in Mrs. Sid- 
dons’s earlier years. I personally knew the lady 
with whom she had been at school at Worcester, 
and who told to me the interesting anecdotes of 
her early girlhood ; I got copies of the very scarce 
and curious playbills issued by Kemble at Wor- 
cester in 1767, showing that the future Mrs, Sid- 
dons was singing and acting on the Worcester 
stage before she was twelve years of age; and I 
was able to show that her first Shakspearian 
character was that of Ariel in ‘‘ The Tempest ; 
or, the Inchanted Island: as Altered from Shak- 
speare by Mr. Dryden and Sir W. D’Avenant,” 
when, in the storm scene, there were “ monsters 
and other decorations,” with a “ Beautiful shower 
of Fire,” and “the Whole to Conclude with a Calm 
Sea, on which appears Neptune, Poetick God of 
the Ocean, and his Royal Consort, Amphitrite, in 
a Chariot drawn by Seahorses, accompanied with 
Mermaids, Tritons, &.” This was produced by 
Kemble, in “ the faithful City,” on April 16, 1767, 
when “ Miss Kemble” was not yet in her teens. I 
was also able to give copies of the Worcester play- 
bills, when, in recognition of the law, 1770, the 


“Concert” and the “ Comic Opera, called Love in a P 


Village,” in which Mies Kemble and her future 
husband sustained the characters of Rosetta and 
Young Meadows, had to be given gratis; but, that 
“a quantity of Tooth-powder, from London,” was 
to be sold at the theatre doors “ in papers at 2s., Is., 
or 6d.” I also was able to give copies of an address 
written by herself and of another written by her 
son. These were published for the first time in 
Titan, 1857, with various other scraps of informa- 
tion that were given to me b rs. Siddons’s 
friends and contemporaries, which will be found in 
my paper ‘ Siddoniana.’ 

Bat when Mr. Percy Fitzgerald in his dateless work 
bas to speak of the early years of the future Mrs. 
Siddons, he quotes one of my discoveries and says 
in a footnote :— 

“Some of the following details will be found in the 


‘ Siddoniana,’ a os contributed to Titan in 1857 by 
® gentleman who writes under the title of ‘Cuthbert 


ede,’ who collected a few traditions in Worcester and 

diligently searched some of the local newspapers,” 
And he then, without further designating his 
authority, appropriates the other items in my 
. Mrs, A. Kennard, in her ‘Mrs, Siddons’ 


article. 


(W. H. Allen & Co., 1887), also quotes them, and 
very naturally attributes them to Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald instead of to Corusert Breve. 


play was first acted at Drury Lane March 20, 
1789. How many times it was acted is not known. Its 
author is said in the ‘ Biographia Dramatica’ (1812) to 
have been brother of the late, and uncle to the present 
Viscount Bolingbroke, to have been many years Sur- 
veyor of the Crown Lands, and to have died October 8, 
1793. He wrote one other play, ‘ The Island of St. Mar- 
guerite,’ 8vo., 1789, a musical romance, dealing with Vol- 
taire’s account of the Man in the Iron Mask. It was 
acted at Drury Lane November 13, 1789, by Kelly, Suett, 
Bannister, jun., Barrymore, Miss Romanzini, Mrs, 
Crouch, &c., and as it gave a picture of actual events in 
Paris (taking the Bastile, &c.) had a great success, St. 
John also wrote ‘ Observations on the Land Revenue of 
the Crown,’ 4to., 1787.) 


ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 
(Continued from p, 122.) 
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1801, and 1820, 12mo, 
Jamieson, John. Hermes Scythicus. Edinburgh, 1814. 


8vo, 
Jodrell, Rich. Paul, Philology of the B, Language, 
[Really a dictionary of quotations,] London, 1820. 4to 
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Johnson, R. The Scholar’s Guide from the Accidence 
to the University. 1665. 

Johnson, Rich, Grammatical Commentaries, London, 
1706. 8vo. Also 1718, 8vo.; 1818, 8vo. 

— Noctes Nottinghamice. Nottingham, 1718, 8vo. 
Also 1814, 8vo, 

J . Practical Phonography. London, 1701. 4to. 

—— New Art of Spelling. [ same?] London. 
1704. Ato. 

Jones, Rowland. The Origins of Languages and 
Nations. London, 1764, 8vo. 

—— The Circles of Gomer. London, 1771. 8vo. 

—— The Philosophy of Words. London, 1769. 8vo. 

—— lo-triads ; or, the Tenth Muse. London, 1773. 8vo, 

— English, as a Universal Language, London, 1771. 


8y0. 
Jonson, Ben fie Dramatist). An E.G, 1640. Folio. 
tymologicum Anglicanum. (With A.-8S, 


Latham, Dr, R.G. E.G. (Several editions.) 

Leigh, Edw. A Philologicall Commentary...... of Law 
ords. London, 1652. 8vo. Also 1658 and 1671, 
Leibnitz, G, W. Collectanea Etymologia. Hanover, 


0. 
Lewis, M. Essay to facilitate...... the Rudiments of 
G, 1674. 8vo. 
Lexiphanes. See Campbell, A. 
Lhuyd, Edw, Archzologia Britannica, Oxford, 1707. 
Vol. 1. Folio. [No second volume. 
Lilly, Wm. Short Introduction of Grammar, London, 
1574. 4to. [Several editions, } 
a a G., with preface by John Ward. London, 
. 8yo. 
‘ Loughton, W. Practical G, of the BE, Tongue. 1739, 


2mo. 

Lowth, Bp, Rob. A Short Introduction to E. G. 
London, 17 8vo, Later editions, 1764, 1767, 1769, 
1772, 1775, 1778, 1787, 1789, 1791, 1795. 

Ludus Literarius ; or, the Grammar Schoole, King- 
ston, 1627. 

Mackintosh’s Essayon E.G. 1808, 8vo. 

Maittaire, Michael, Essay on the Art of E.G. 1712. 


Martin's Li Britannica Reformata, 1748. 8vo. 
p, B. Institutions of Language. 1748. 8vo. 
—— Introduction to the E, Language. 1754. 12mo. 
Also 1766. 
Mitford, W, f Language 
y upon armony 0! 
M Lord: Origi ‘ Progress 
on 0, q f the n and of 
e. 6 vols, les 
urray, Dr. Alex. istory of the European - 
Edinburgh, 1823. 2 vols. 8vo. 
urray, Lindley. E. G. First edition, York, 1795, 
the long list in Lowndes.) 
— wT by an Oxonian. 1809. 
ares, . (Archd q 1 ts of Orthoepy. 
London, 1784. 8vo, Reprinted 1792. = 
Nelme, L. D. An Essay on the Origin and Elements 
&e. London, 1772. 4to. 
Odell, J. An Essay on the Elements, &c., of the E. 
language. 12mo, 
iver, 8. Critical G. of the E, 
London, 1825, 8vo, Also 1826, cae 


Watrer W. Sxear. 
(To be continued.) 


OLIVER CROMWELL AND CARLISLE 
CATHEDRAL, 

In ‘N. & 7 8. v. 429, s.v. ‘Cathedrals,’ 
Canon Venanies speaks of ‘‘the stump of the 
nave of Carlisle Cathedral—all that was left by 
Cromwell’s troopers.” In 1867, and again in 1871, 
1872, and 1873, there was a great deal of discussion 
in ‘N. & Q.’ on the subject of Oliver Cromwell 
and the cathedrals, of which I was, if not pars 
magna, at all events pars, and the evidence that 
was then brought forward by various corre- 
spondents tending to clear the Protector from this 
favourite charge against him has made me very 
sceptical of stories about ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell and 
cathedral destruction.” That a large portion of 
the nave of Carlisle Cathedral was destroyed is 
unfortunately too true, as I know from ocular 
demonstration, having lived in and near Carlisle 
for many years ; but who destroyed it is another 
matter. Canon VenaBies says “ Cromwell’s 
troopers,” which is tantamount to saying Crom- 
well himself, as ‘‘ qui facit per alium facit per se,” 
Who is Canon VeEnastes’s authority for this? 
That Cromwell’s toopers, in their mistaken zeal, 
broke statues and stained windows (at Ely, for 
instance) I am afraid it is impossible to deny ; but 
they could not have undertaken so great a work as 
the demolition of a large portion of the fabric of a 
cathedral without special orders from their com- 
mander. These orders it is incumbent on Oanow 
VENABLEs to prove that they received. 

May I refer Canon Vewnabuzs to a letter of my 
own on the subject of Oliver Cromwell and the 
chapter-house of Salisbury Cathedral in ‘ N. & 
4% §. x. 297, and to Mr. Epwarp Peacock’s reply, 
4" §. x, 402, confirming my suspicions as to the 
unfounded cog-d-l’dne of the Salisbury verger!? 
(See also the incisive articles in 1867, 1871, and 
1872, by your old correspondent CuaRrry, whose 
name I never see in‘N. & Q.’ now.) Mauch the 
same thing may be said to have happened, and is 
probably still happening every day, in nearly every 
cathedral in England. The damage done at the 
time of the Reformation, that to ascribed to 
Commonwealth men with whom Cromwell had 
nothing to do, that which is due to eighteenth 
century neglect, and to the “ destructive” architect 
Wyatt, who died in 1813, is all laid on Oliver 
Cromwell’s shoulders. I believe Carlisle is the 
only cathedral whose fabric suffered to any great 
extent in the civil wars, and even in this instance 
it is all but—perhaps I may say quite—certain that 
Cromwell had nothing todo with it. As, however, 


I did not know for certain, I wrote to your constant 
correspondent Mr. Epwarp Peacock, who, as all 
readers of ‘N. & Q. know, is very learned in the 
history of the civil wars. He said that he believes 
the charge against Oliver Cromwell in connexion 
with Carlisle Cathedral is untrue ; but he referred 


Grammar.) Oxford, 1743. Folio. 
Lane, A. oz to the Art of Letters; or, E. a Learned i 
Language. 1700, 1705, 1706. 12mo. 
Language, a Dissertation on; more particularly...... 
the E. Language. Paris, 1805. 12mo. { 
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me, oddly enough, to a friend of his, a gentleman 
in Carlisle, whom I knew when I lived there, namely 
Mr. Richard S. Ferguson, whom Mr. Peacock 
described as “a most accomplished antiquary.” I 
accordingly wrote to Mr. Ferguson, and he has 
very kindly taken the trouble to go into the matter 
closely, and I now, with his permission, forward 
you the notes he has sent me. As Mr. Ferguson is 
thoroughly conversant with the history of the 
border city, Canon Vewnapres will have to 
bring forward some pretty strong evidence to 
refute his. Vergers and beadles speak according 
to their knowledge ; but in this late age, when so 
much light has been thrown on Oliver Cromwell’s 
history and character, it is sad to find highly 
educated people still repeating the old scandals 
against one of England’s greatest men and her 

greatest ruler. 

will now let Mr. Ferguson speak in his own 
words :— 

One of the articles under which Carlisle surrendered 
June 25, 1645, to the Scottish troops under General David 
Leslie, was ‘No, 3, that no church be defaced.’ The 
articles are printed in the preface to ‘ Tullie’s Narrative 
of the Siege of Carlisle in 1644 and 1645,’ published in 
1840 by Jefferson of Carlisle. 

“The editor of the tract eays that, in spite of the 
articles of surrender, they pulled down a large portion of 
the nave of the cathedral; but he does not say who 
‘they’ were. Jefferson, in his ‘ History of Carlisle,’ 
— 1838, says the same, but adds a note, ‘ Tradition 

putes the destruction of the west end of the cathedral 
to Cromwell ; but he does not appear to have been con- 
Dr. Todd, prebend of Carlisle, 1686 to 1728, in his 

r. pre’ of Carli to , in hi 
— history of Carlisle gives the articles of surrender, 
8A — 

*** Upon these articles the place was surrendered, and 
putt into y* hands of y* Parliamt Officera, who took 
oy of it for the Rebells. And notwithstanding 

¢ Condic’on they came in upon, either they or those 

succeeded y™ committed violences and Injustices 
upon both p’sons and places within y°® walls. 

“*The Abbey Cloister, part of y* Deanery, Chapter- 
houses, ani houses built for y* Prebendaries and y* rest 
of y* members of y* College, which were stately buildings, 
they pulled downe, and imployed y* stones to build a 
maine Guard, and a Guard-house at every Gate, to repaire 
y° Walls, and other secular uses as they thought fitt. 

“<The Westward of St. Marye’s Church [i.¢., ‘the 
Ca al) they demolished, which was after built 
shorter, as it now stands, and they were so moved with 
zeal and somewt else magnificent Churches, that 
| were designed to pull down the whole Cathedrall, 

to have noe Church but only St. Cuthbert’s, but y° 
king’s hapie Restaurac’on putt an end to these and such 

Sacrilegious Intenc’ons. Domine, ne Statuas illis 
hoc Peccatum.’ 

. Dr. Todd distributes the blame rather too widely. 

Up to 1648, Carlisle was held—not continuously—by 
ttish garrisons; civic government disappeared ; no 
Mayors appear to have been elected. 1 expect the 
mischief was done then, either under David Leslie, or 
the Duke of Hamilton, or his deputy, Sir W. Livingston, 
assisted by local fanatics, In October, 1643, Carlisle 
was Surrendered by the Scottish forces under Livingston 
to Cromwell, i.¢,, to his forces. There is no conclusive 
that Cromwell ever was in Carlisle until 1651. 


“ With 1648, 1649, order was restored to Carlisle; civic 
government resumed; a mayor elected; maces and a 
state sword purchased; the mayor's chapel—or pew— 
removed from the ruined nave of St. Mary’s to St. Cuth- 
bert’s; orders issued for the Town Council to attend 
church ; and any design of destroying the cathedral came 
toanend, That, at least, is my impression. 

“ The above, I think, clears Oliver Cromwell.” 

I need add nothing further to Mr. Ferguson’s 
notes; and I shall now wait with interest to see 
what evidence—if any—Canon VENABLES pro- 
poses to bring forward in support of his charge 
against Cromwell’s troopers that they destroyed 
the nave of Carlisle Cathedral. 

JONATHAN 

Ropley, Alresford, Hants. 


Portraits oF Wittiam Penn.—According to 
an article in Scribner for May, 1876 (vol. xii. p. 
et seq.), by Mr. Frank Etting, only two original 
rtraits of Penn are known to exist. One 
{authenticated I cannot find upon what ground) 
was that of the great Quaker at the age of twenty- 
two, which, presented to the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, has been engraved by Schoff and 
adopted by Bancroft into his ‘History of the 
United States.’ This is said to have been 
painted from the life, it is believed in Ireland.” 
The other is stated by Surtees, in his ‘ History 
of Durham,’ to have formed part of the collection 
of George Allen, Esq., of Blackwell Grange, on 
the Tees, which contained several admirable 
crayon drawings by Francis Place (mentioned by 
Horace Walpole in his ‘ Anecdotes’), amongst 
which were “fine heads of Charles II. and of 
William Penn and his wife.” This (of Penn etat, 
fifty-two) was copied for the National Museum. 
The original is described as “eminently handsome, 
the expression of his countenance rr 
leasing and sweet, his eye dark and lively, 
bis hair gracefully flowing over his shoulders.” 
West's portrait, for his picture of ‘ Penn’s Treaty 
with the Indians,’ seems to have been got from a 
miniature carved (from memory) in ivory by Syl- 
vanus Bevan, an old Quaker apothecary, man 
years after Penn’s death, and sent to old Lo 
Cobham, who had a marble bust made from it for 
his garden at Stowe. From this bust West ob- 
tained the face for his picture, a face which Inman 
copied for the Society for Commemorating the 
Landing of Penn ; this again being used for the 
head on the stock certificates of the United States 
bank and for all official effigies. In this and other 
ictures Penn is shown wearing a costume which 
id not come into vogue, and really was not known 
until half a century afterwards, if atall. It wi 
thus be seen a doubt attaches even to one of the 
two original pictures of Penn said to exist. Now 
a friend of mine, at the sale of a Quaker lady’s 
effects a few months ago, purchased a picture—an 
old one, undoubtedly—-which contains on the back 
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the following entry, in handwriting which I judge 
to be of the end of last or the beginning of the 
present century. It is on a slip of paper pasted 
upon one of the transverse sections of the frame 
on which the canvas is stretched, and reads :— 

“Portrait of William Penn. W. Penn born 1644, 
On 4th of March, 1681, a Royal charter was ted to 
him for land in America, On Ist Sept., 1682, Wm. Penn 
sailed in the Welcome from Deal. In six or eight weeks 
he reached America, and his Treaty with the Indians 
was in 1682. He was then 38 years old, and in full vigor 
of body and health, as represented in West’s picture. 
After 30 years of toil, travelling, voyaging, bodily afflic- 
tion, and mental anxiety, he was seized by an apoplectic 
fit May, 1712. In 1715 he went to Bath for the benefit 
of the waters. In 1716, in Sept., at Bristol, he had a 
second fit. He was then 72 years old. In 1718, on the 
30th of July, he died at Rushcomb, in Berkshire, aged 
74 years.” 

Along the top edge of the old oak frame runs a 
strip, portions of which have been worn or cut 
away, containing this inscription :— 

“To preserve the history of this portrait the following 
particulars may be depended on. It was in the family 
of Sturge, of the Society of Friends, at Bath, for two or 
three generations, and was inherited by them from old 
family relatives, also belonging to the Society, back to 
the period when the portrait was painted, at the time 
when William Penn was in that city for the benefit of 
his health in 1715.” 

With a few other words which are illegible, with 
the exception of, perhaps, “very” and “ Sturge.” 
The portrait is that of an elderly, good-looking 
map, firm jawed, with well-cut nose and sharp and 
thoughtfal eyes, bewi , large hatted, and wear- 
ing an eight-buttoned coat of mauve velvet, with 
a white stock atop. I take it that Penn in 1715, 
at the height of his fame and in the fashionable 
city of Bath, would hardly have sat to any but a 
first-rate painter for his —_ for any fresh light 
i shall feel exceedingly in- 
debted. James Harris. 
Neuadd Wen, Canton, Cardiff. 


“Rosticus expectat,” &c.—There are two 

lines of Horace which seem to refer to a fable:— 

Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis; at ille 

Labitur, et labetur in omne volubilis 2vum. 
Is there any classical fable or story to this effect ? 
There is no such fable in Phedrus. There is such 
a fable in L’Estrange, but he, or the author he 
translates, may have manufactured it out of 
Horace. La Fontaine, who has versified almost 
all the fables, old or new, has not got it, nor is it 
in Croxall’s ‘ Fables.’ Had it been in Babrius, 
it would hardly have been omitted from these 
modern collections. E. Yarptey. 


Hoty-sreap.—The last volume of the Antiquary 
(pp. 191-194) contains an article on holy-bread, in 
which the writer points out that this blessed bread 
has often been mistaken for the holy Eucharist by 
persons whe are not acquainted with the rites of 


the ancient Church. In turning over the leaves of 
the Retrospective Review I have come upon an in- 
stance of this kind which is not mentioned by the 
writer I have referred to. It occurs in vol. ii, 

136, in a review of an English version of a 
Eanish novel called ‘ The Life and Adventures of 
Lazarillo Gonsales, surnamed De Tormes.’ I have 
never read either the Spanish original or the 
English translation, so cannot tell who is re. 
sponsible for the mistake. It is not probable that 
it can occur in the original, for every Spaniard 
_ have known the difference between the two 
things. 

The tale is one of Spanish cheating, and from 
the extracts furnished it seems to be just of 
the kind to entertain our ancestors who flourished 
in the middle of the last century. At one time 
Lazarillo was in the service of an old priest, who 
had an ancient chest in which he “ deposited the 
sacrament-bread.” This chest, with the aid of a 
tinker, Lazarillo opened, and gave the tinker one 
loaf for his pains and used the rest to satisfy his 
hunger, It is quite clear that what is meant is the 
bread intended to be used for the Eulogia. In 
Spain, as elsewhere throughout Western Christen- 
dom, the Roman Catholic Church has for ages 
used wafer for the holy Eucharist. ASTARTE, 


Parvatety Prinrep Worxs.—You have often 
lately commented in your columns on the 
mented literary and historical value attaching to 
the privately printed volumes of to-day above 
those issued years ago, and this opinion must be 
corroborated by every one interested in works of 
that class. Every advantage, however, seems to 
carry with it a corresponding drawback, and euch 
is the case with regard to these volumes, With 
this increased importance they have become dearer 
in the market, and the difficulty of acquiring them 
proves a ter stumbling-block than ever to 
students, It has happened to me of late to require 
the following works, and to find them wanting 
from the British Museum :— 

a Adam, W. Gift of a Grandfather, 1836; and sequel, 


2. Baker, Sir G. 8. Office of Vice-Admiral. 

3. Lowe, Rachel J. Farm and its Inhabitants. 
To these volumes I may add the privately-printed 
* Memoirs’ of Miss Fanshawe nF the Australian 
volume of poetry by Barron Field. My own case 
is no doubt that of many others, and we should be 
glad if you would continue at reasonable intervals 
to impress on those at the cost of printing such 
volumes the need of copies being deposited in the 
National Library, where they will be within the 
reach of every student. WEsTMoNAST. 


Wartca Menpixe 1608.—In the accounts of 
the Earl of Northumberland, Historical MSS. 
Commission, vol. v. p. 229, is a charge, under 
February 3, for “‘ mending of a watch and string- 
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ing it.” Whether the watch was mended by a 
Northumbrian blacksmith or sent up to a Londoa 
swith or watchmaker does not _— 

ypg 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Cueprevx.—In Thomas Otway’s ‘ Friendship 
in Fashion,’ London, 1678, p. 57, I find, “ What a 
Bush of Bryars and Thorns is here? The Main of 
my Lady Squeemish’s Shock is a Chedreux to it.” 
The same word occurs in John Oldham’s ‘ Third 
Satire of Juvenal,’ 1682 (ed. 1854, p. 191) :— 

Their Chedreux, perruques, and those vanities, 
Which those and they of old did so despise. 
What was a chedreux; and where can I find it ex- 
plained ? J. A. H. Murray. 
The Scriptorium, Oxford. 


Discovery at Cuetsea.—In the course of 
alterations at 16 and 18, Church Street, Chelsea, 
not only have coins of 1610 been found, but an 
iron plate, probably a stove back, which has in 
bold relief a cock, having the tail of a snake in its 
mouth, with another viper attacking it from the 
rear, and the date 1652. Who is the cock, and who 
the viper? D. 


Atrorney-Generat Noy.—I should be obliged 
for any information as to the origin and family of 
Attorney-General Noy of the time of a = 

I. C. 


ArcusisHor Metton’s Recister.—Will some 
of your numerous correspondents inform me where 
this register is to be found? I have tried in vain 
the British Museum and York. It is said that in 
this register Sir Galfred de Upsall, Knt., is ordered 
to maintain his wife Feb. 4, 1318. I desire to 
verify this statement, being an unusual order at so 
early a date. Exsoracum. 


Cuartemaoye.—I read in Carlyle’s ‘ French 
Revolution,’ Tauchnitz edition, vol. i. p. 10, 
“ Charlemagne sleeps at Salzburg, with trancheon 
grounded; only Fable expecting that he will 
awakep.” I would like to know if such a mistake 
is found in other editions of Carlyle. Charlemagne 
was buried at Aix-la-Chapelle; and does not the 
fable of the ~——e emperor at Harzburg, in the 
Harz, refer to the Emperor Frederick Barberousse? 

E. P. 

‘Tae Birps or Mancuesrer.’—Some fifty 
years ago a book was printed (published ?) on ‘ The 
Birds of Manchester and its N eighbourhood,’ by a 
Mr. Blackwall, a merchant at Manchester. I am 


anxious to buy this book or get a sight of it. Could 
any one tell me where? Manchester has been tried. 


H. E. 
Stanford-le-Hope, Essex. 


A Dorcuester Witt.—Could any of your 
readers inform me where I should be likely to find 
the will of an ancestor of mine who died in Dor- 
chester, Dorset, in the year 1766? The will does: 
not appear at Somerset House. Z. ¥. &. 


Covats or Love.—Can any reader refer me to 
minutes of either of the two a:semblies under this 
designation mentioned by Ruskin, ‘ Fors Clavigera,’ 
letter xxxv. p. 10, or any later ones? The first 
seems to have been convoked by Ermengarde, 
Countess of Narbonne, and the second by the queen 
of our Henry II. before coming to Eng Tr 


[The ‘Arréts d’Amour’ of Martial d’Auvergne is a 
work of fantasy. The best information on these curious 
courts will probably be found in‘ Fabliaux et Contes,’ par 

d d’Aussy.] 


“QnATEAU QUI PARLE, FEMME QUI KCOUTE.”— 
What is the English equivalent of this? 
Carer et Avpax. 


Brooxe.— Payne Collier, in his ‘ Illustrations of 
Early English Popular Literature,’ published two 
tracts on the murder of Lord Brooke, One of 
these is entitled ‘ Arnold Crosbie’s Ultimum Vale,’ 
from the Marshalsea, when under sentence of death 
for the murder, 1591. This is singular, as Fulke 
Greville, Lord Brooke, was murdered by his ser- 
vant, Ralph Heywood, at Brooke House, Holborn, 
a few years later, 1628. ©. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


were they invented? 
They have long been regarded as among the 
necessaries of life, and one can hardly imagine a 
person in a civilized country without one. But 
they seem to have been unknown in 1754. Lord 
Chesterfield, in his ‘Letters to his Son,’ is never 
tired of impressing upon him the importance of 
attending to his teeth, and writing in 1754 he 
says :— 

“ Nothing seems little to me that can be of any use to 
you. I hope you take great care of your mouth and 
teeth, and that you clean them well every morning with 
a spunge and tepid water, with a few drops of arque- 
busade water dropped into it; besides washing your 
mouth carefully after every meal. I do insist upon = 
never using those sticks, or any bari substance w 
ever, which always rub away the gums and destroy the 
varnish of the teeth.” 

Yet Thackeray, describing in ‘Esmond’ the foppery 
of Lord Castlewood, says, “ He spent a tenth part 
of his day in the brushing of his teeth and the 
oiling of his hair.” Passing over the exaggeration 
of this description, one may ask whether tooth- 
brushes, if in use about 1700, would have been 


unknown to Lord Chesterfield fifty years later. 
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Oiling the hair seems to be as much an anachronism 
as using the tooth-brush, seeing that during the 
first decade of the eighteenth met all gentle- 
men wore wigs. . Drxon. 


AND Scorrish OoRRESPONDENCE.— 
There is a difference in the style of English and 
Scottish business co ndents, the reason for 
which is not obvious, An Englishman places the 
name of the person he addresses at the foot of the 
first page on the left ; a Scot places it immediately 
after the date at the top of the first page. Thus 
the English letter would run :— 

London, 1888, 
Re 144, Clarges Street. 

Sir,—In obedience to your instructions we shall have 

pleasure in placing this house on our books for sale, 
We are, sir, 
Your obedient servan 


Box, Cox & Co. 
Tittlebat Titmouse, Eeq., M.P. 
While the Scottish letter would read :— 


Edinburgh. 1888. 
Sir Mungo Malagrowther, Bart. Opt. 
Dumbied ykes. 
Sir,— We note your instructions this farm, 


and will act in accordance with them, 
We are, sir, 
Your obedient servan 
MacNas & Mac ws. 
Whence is the difference? 


Hersert 


Devit’s preserved at Stockholm, and 
written on 300 asses’ skins. Is this the same as 
the “Wicked Bible,” which leaves out the word 
“not” in the seventh commandment ? 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


Hampton Oovurt Guipe-Booxs.—Why is not 
more information given about some of the pictures 
in the catalogues? For example, “The Battle of 
Forty, by Snayers” (No. 122 in the old catalogues, 
329 in the new) is written on the frame. I turn to 
the catalogues, but only to find precisely the same 
information. Where can I find some account of 
this battle? Again, ‘Embarkation of Henry 
VIII, from Dover’ (No. 515— 337), the catalogue 
only repeats what is on the frame. But I 
should like to know where the painter (Holbein ?) 
got his ships of war from. They are quite different 

m the models of English ships at our museums. 
In picture No. 1034—924 there are most carefully 
painted ships of war of about the same period, 
though — different from those attributed to Hol- 
bein. The pictures of shipping are of the greatest 
interest, but they are in such dark places that it is 
impossible to see them. Ratrn THomas. 


Lire tae Last Century.—Can 
you tell me where I can get any information as to 
the life of the people in Highland towns (Dingwall 
particularly) at the end of the last century? Was 


there, for instance, a demand for such tradesmen | buried 


as tailors, bootmakers, and such like, and who in 
the Highlands then was “ the gentleman 
find no book on the subject. 


Puysiquz.—What are the earliest instances of 
the use of this word in English writing? Is it to 
be met with in Elizabet or early Jacobean 


times, spelt, probably, physicke, but meaning 
form. D. 8. D. 


James Montcomery.—Any information relative 


iving in 1801 e. 
Church Yard, Waltham Abbey: 


Ancestors. (See vi. 128.) 
—lIn the Leeds Mercury of August 8, 1885, it was 
stated that a Miss Longfellow, of Horsforth (sister 
ef Longfellow’s ancestor who emigrated to America 
about the year 1676), married a Mr. haw gu 
of Harewood, Yorkshire. Can any one furnish me 
with the date of this marriage, and the Christian 
names of the bride and bridegroom? Also, where 
can I find full particulars of the Horsforth Long- 
fellows prior to the year 1750? 

Samvgt 

47, Connaught Street, Hyde Park, W. 


Atonz,’—Could any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ favour 
me with the date of the original publication of a 
novel entitled ‘ Alone,’ by Marion Harland? A 
chronological list of her other writings would also 
be acce Rosert F, Garpiver. 

Glasgow, 


Heratpic.—By what family are the following 
arms borne ?—Quarterly, azure and gules a cross 
engrailed ermine. R. 

21, Regent’s Park Terrace, N.W. 


Arms or Rev. Joun Denne.—Would any 
Rochester correspondent be so kind as to send me 
a description of the arms on stone of Rev. John 
Denne, who died 1767, and is buried in the south 
cross of Rochester Cathedral? Please reply direct. 


J. G. Braprorp. 
157, Dalston Lane, E, 


Danret, tae Port.—Can any reader 
inform me what relationship (if any) existed be- 
tween Samuel Daniel, the Poet Laureate, and 
James Daniel, who took part in the Monmouth 
rebellion, and who, to commemorate his marvellous 
escape from the soldiers of King James IT. on fail- 
ing to discover his hiding-place in his own barn, 
near Beaminster, co. Dorset, caused the barn to 
be pulled down and the site converted into 
private cemetery, as which it has been used ever 
since, and was consecrated some twenty years ago! 
James Daniel was a centenarian, and was coeval 
for about eight years with the poet, who was 

ied at Beckington, co. Somerset, and the tra- 
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dition is that they were related. Any light on 
the matter would oblige. A. Z. 


Ip1ot.—By what English author of repute was 
the word idiot first used in its non-classical sense 
to signify a fool or a natural? Down at least to 
the close of the seventeenth century (see Cud- 
worth passim) it was employed as the translation 
of .idvarns, with the sense of layman as distin- 
guished from philosopher. R. M. Spence. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B, 


Beysamin Day.—I have before me a copy of 
Johnson's ‘ Dictionary,’ London, 1786, prefixed to 
which the following words are written, ‘‘ Sumptu 
suo collegi curavit hunc librum Benj" Day ex domo 
Carthusiana, wtat. 16, an. Dom. [......]8.” Then 
follow fourteen lines, beginning— 

O my dear Boy, companion of my love, 

Who dying here, survivst in bliss above, 
from ‘Or. Fur.,’ and signed J. D. Who was 
Benjamin Day; and what is known — o 


56, High Street, Dublin. 


CartmeL.—What is known of the earlier forms 
of this —— or of its having been an eccle- 
siastical centre before the Priory was built ? 

ARGLAN, 


Compass Prant.—Can any of your readers state 
which of the English poets mentions the compass 
plant, whose leaves are said to indicate north and 
south ? A. OC. M. 


Syy.—This word is used in South Notts in a 
sense different from any given by Halliwell. It 
usually occurs in such sentences as “ as full as they 
can sny,” or “it fairly snies with ’em.” What is 
the derivation of the word ? o. C. B. 


Betc1an Custom.—Can any of your readers 
explain the reason of hanging out of a window a 
rope with a bunch of straw at the end of it? When 
in Bruges and Ghent recently I was much struck 
with this, ToRNAVEEN. 


Sorvivine Frienps or or WeELLING- 
ToN.—The death of Mr. Gleig (whose life it is to 
be hoped may be aleaustele written ; perhaps 
Sir Edward Hamley may see his way to extend his 
sketch in Blackwood) seems to call for an inquiry 
whether there be yet left any survivors of those 
who fought under the great Duke in the Peninsula, 
or, at least, of those who, like Mr. Gleig, were 
intimate with him in his after career. Years are 
quickly slipping by, and Mr. Gleig’s great age is a 
reminder that there cannot be many of his contem- 
poraries now left, and therefore some of us of the 
present generation would like to know of any of 

who are still walking among us who enjoyed 
the friendship and saw the face of one whose like 
We—as we note the decay of character of which 


so many signs, alas! abound in every class of 
society—can never hope to see again, the ever- 
lasting glory of the English people and the very 
pattern of a noble man. H. ©. 8. 


Avrnors oF QuoraTions WANTED.— 
« Ambition, like a torrent, ne’er looks back,” a 


God’s fruits of justice ripen slow ; 
Men’s hearts are selfish ; let them grow. 
My brothers, we must wait. T. W. C. 


Whither, ah ! whither, is my lost love straying ; 


U what pleasant land beyond the sea? 


Replies, 


RIDDLES ON TREES. 
(7™ S. vi. 28, 169.) 

There are one or two misreadings in Mr. Gotp- 
tne’s copy. In the fifth verse occur the lines :— 
What tree do the thunders resound to the skies, 

What brightens your house, does your mansion sustain, 
If for “ thunders” is read hunters, the answer to the 
two lines is evidently horn-beam. In verse eight 
for “ the tree that bids the joints pain ” read “ the 
tree that hides a saint’s pain,” to which the answer 
is aloe (halo); and for “ emulous tree” in the ninth 
verse read “ cumbrous tree,” that is logwood. I also 
add a few emended solutions. The “ tree that never 
stands still ” (29) is currant, not aspen. The “ tree 
to be kissed ” (33) is tulips (two lips), not mistle- 
toe. The “ unhealthiest tree” (37) is sycamore, not 
plague. The “industrious tree” (45) is spindle, 
not cotton ; and “ what each must become ere he’s 
old” would be elder rather than sage. I conclude 
with some additional solutions. The “‘ least selfish 
tree” (8), yew. The “tell-tale tree ” (13), peach. 
The “layman’s restraint” (16), stocks. “ What 
urged the Germans in vengeance to rise” (25), 
peepul (people). The “tree that obeys you ” (28), 
service. The “dandiest tree” (34), spruce. 
“tree in a battle” (39), lancewood. The “ tree 
that is not immortal ” (61), thyme. The “ Egyptian 
plague tree” (65), locust. ‘And the tree that by 
cockneys is turned into wine,” vine. 

E. TayYior. 

The answers are not all very satisfactory at the 
last reference, notably ash for “hash” 26), Te- 

ated (62) in another sense, elm for “helm” (35), 

.; but it is difficult to suggest others, because 
the principle is not always clear. Sometimes a 
joke is seemingly attempted, but not always. 

owever, I venture to make a few guesses. 

May “the most yielding tree” (4) be the cork 
tree, and “the least selfish tree” (8) the Christmas 
tree, which gives to everybody and keeps nothing 
for itself? “ The tell-tale tree ” (13) should be the 


peach, according to the average of the punning an- 
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swers already given; “the la ’s restraint ” 
(16) may be monk’s-hood ; and “the tree that 
es one sad” (18) the cypress (or cyprus). 
Pari passu, “the tree that the thunders resound 
to the skies” (23) may be bhang, which is no tree 
at all; but then the same may be said of capers, 
and others already given as answers. The roof- 
tree may be that which “does your mansion sus- 
tain” (24); and “the tree that obeys you” (28) 
may not unlikely be the service (or sorb tree). 
The spruce is obviously “the dandiest tree” (34), 
while “the unhealthiest tree” (37) may (as sug- 
d) be the plague (of which I never heard), 
ut just as possibly it may be the upas, or even 
the gallows-tree, and the last perhaps with most 
— “The tree in a battle” (39) must be the 
inden (Hohen-linden) ; and “ what of mother and 
child bears the name” (43) is the damson. “The 
reddest blue tree” (45) may stand for plum; but 
the elder seems to me better than sage for “ what 
each must become ere he’s old” {49), because 
the latter hardly bears the test of experience. 
“The tree that’s entire” (55) may be allspice ; 
and dead nettles may be those “that are not (im- 
mortal)” (61). “The tree that in Latin can ne’er 
be forgot” (63) is a puzzle, unless intended for 
tax-us, ever remembered, at least, by our Govern- 
ment ; but its equivalent, the yew, hardly answers 
to that which “in English we all most admire” 
(64). “The Egyptian plague tree” (65) is the 
; but there is no doubt about “the tree 
that by cockneys is turned into wine” (69), for 
that is too clearly the unlucky vine. And why 
was the boot-tree forgotten ? It would be interest- 
vied have a good list of selected answers, com- 
from various sources. 
In my copy of the poem the names of some of 
the trees differ from those given by Mr. Gotpine. 
These I have noted, also the names omitted in his 
reply, and have supplied the concluding verse. (4) 
Cedar. (8) Yew. (9) For apple read cane (Cain). 
(12) Honeysuckle. (13) Peach (to turn informer). 
(16) Monk’s-hood. (18) Weeping willow. (23 
° t tree do the thunders resound,” &c., 
“hunters resound,” &. (24) Lime. (25 and 26, 
one tree) Laurel. (28) Sensitive. (29) For aspen 
read hop. (32) “ Tree to be kisssed,” for mistletoe 
read tulip. (34) Coxcomb. (36) Poplar. (37) For 
plague read sycamore. (39) “Tree in a battle,” 
“bottle”; answer, cork. (41) Substitute 
acorn for rue. (43) For child insert son ; reply, 
damson. (48) Lilac. (49) For sage read elder. (50) 
For cane read upas. (51) Fig. (52) For wines 
read wives; (53) Lancewood. (55) 
Nonpareil. (57) “The tree half given by doctors 
when ill,” substitute to for by; answer, cof-fee. 
59) Aspen. (60) For amaranth read ever q 
61) Logwood. (62) For ash read laburnum. (63 
and 64, one tree) Arbor-vite. (65) Locust. (66) 


Lo 67) F read woodbi 


The tree of the simple,” the tree of the wise,”! 
The tree toa lent its aid,”? 
The tree that once lost can ne’er be regained,"* 
And the tree many merchants bave made.’+ 
EverarD Home Cotemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 

[A. L. and C. R., besides suppl. some answers given 
in the preceding replies, suggest (16) lilac, pronounced 
laylock (18) weeping willow; (24) hornbeam ; (43) 
damson ; (48) plum ; (52) cork ; (53) citron ; i ) (w)holly; 
(65) locust ; (66) holm (home oak).—Mr. W. M. Harris 
says the riddle was printed in the Family Friend, vol. iii, 
p. 60, and that some answers are given at p. 121 of the 
same volume. } 


Sons or Epwarp III. (7" S. v. 468; vi. 17, 
111).—I know little of any superstition in connexion 
with this subject, but select three instances which 
may prove interesting. Shakespeare’s elder and 
younger sister were both christened Joan. Three 
of the sons of the sixth Earl of Lauderdale were 
christened John, the newly-born child in each case 
taking the name of his deceased brother. My 
wife’s grandfather had two elder brothers, both of 
whom were christened Charles Edward, and died 
before his birth. He himself was also christened 
Charles Edward, but on the earnest representation 
of the nurse to his parents that the same ill fate 
would be sure to overtake the child if the name 
were not altered, a third name was interposed. It 
would seem, therefore, that about a century ago 
some superstition existed, and the fact that what 
was once the common practice, not to say the 
fashion, has almost died out would seem to point 
to its continued existence. 

Incuesy. 

The only case I know of a person named after a 

redeceased brother or sister forcibly opposes Dr. 
Rosinson’s superstition. It is a cousin 
of mine, above forty years old, bearing not merely 
one, but both the baptismal names of a predeceased 
sister, and no other name, and yet being the sole 
daughter, and one of two survivors alone, out of 
seven chi , that her parents have = ray 


Mr. Bienxrvsorr says he would like to know 
if the superstition that a child named after a dead 
brother or sister is expected to die early “is shared 
by others.” I can testify that I have found it 
commonly known by various classes of people all 
my life. Like all other superstitions, it is, of course, 
supported by noting the cases where it “comes 
true,” and oblivion of those where it fails to hold 


good. 
We are as yet so utterly ignorant of the science 

of coincidences that it seems a quite pardonable 

“fond thing” when parents hesitate to run the 


Gooseberry. "Sage. "Oak, ™Thyme. Plum. 
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chance of involving their offspring in a possible 
fatality which ignorant old-world fancy has warned 
them against; but I have in my time noted in- 
stances where “no harm has come” of disregard- 
ing this particular warning. I will mention one 
instance in particular, which put me to some 
personal inconvenience. I was living in Rome in 
1872, and had a very useful footman named Agos- 
tino (surnames are so little used in Italy that I 
forget his). He was suddenly served one morning 
with a notice that he must present himself for en- 
rolment in the lists for the army of the year 1851. 
It came like a thunderclap on the youth in ques- 
tion, who knew his birth year was 1853. His 
parents were both dead, but brothers, sisters, and 
aunts, not to speak of his owr pearance, all testi- 
fied that he was only nineteen at the time. Never- 
theless, the Army Office had taken cognizance of 
all the parish registers, and there was no one else 
to represent the Agostino —— of 1851 but this 
young man, and at the end of a short period he 
wille nille to join his depét. His sister sub- 
sequently explained to me that there had been a 
baby brother called Agostino two years before the 
birth of this one, and as he was supposed to stand 
in his shoes, they had not troubled themselves to 
ister him. “ Registration was not in those easy- 
going days a matter people were so much troubled 
about as they are at present.” This young man 
was an instance of a hale, well-grown, healthy re- 

presentative of a dead namesake brother. 

R. H. Bosx. 


Bishop Wilson of Sodor and Man had a son 
Thomas, baptized at Kirk Michael October 24, 
1700, who died at Warrington June 8,1701. An- 
other son Thomas was baptized August 26, 1703. 
He lived to be rector of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
and St. Bennet Sherehogg, to which he was pre- 
sented December 5, 1737; and on April 11, 1743, 
he was appointed Prebendary of Westminster. 

Ernest B. F.S. A. 

St. Thomas, Douglas, Isle of Man. 


Dr. Rozixson’s experience as to the 
of giving a dead child’s Christian name to its new- 
born brother or sister must be unusual. Surely 
the practice was common in, for instance, the 
fifteenth century !—e.g., the two John Pastons. 
My own maternal grandfather was called after his 
dead brother, and he lived to the age of fifty-three, 
and produced a respectable number of = 
A. J. 


Gataxer (7" vi. 107).—R. F. S. wants 
to know the meaning of “ hiding a shilling for the 
reckoning,” which expression is quoted from John- 
son. I wish I shared the ignorance of R. F. S., 
for then I should be (as R. F. 8. evidently is) a 
handful of lustres younger than I am. Some fifty 
Years when a friendly party met to play a 
quiet rubber of whist (a sort of meeting far more 


common in those days than in these), it was cus- 
tomary for each guest to place, before coming away 
a shilling under the candlestick, which was intended 
to defray the cost of the cards, then materially in- 
creased by a heavy duty. The mode of making 
this payment was, I take it, the outcome of an 
anxious desire for gentility; but the payment 
itself, as well as the effort to do the thing “gen- 
teelly,” is significantly illustrative of a condition 
of social manners and sentiments which did not 
long outlast the day of powder and a wt - 


Granor, Srarrorpsarre (7" vi. 68).—In 
Morden’s map of Staffordshire, published in Oam- 
den’s ‘ Britannia,’ 1695, I do not find any place 
named simply Grange, but there is Roach . 
situated a little to the north of Leek, and 
Chedle Grange, close to Chedle (Cheadle). 

J. F. 

Liverpool. 


Cuarrer (7* §. vi. 7, 97).—This word occurs 
in Macaulay’s ‘History of England,’ published 
originally in 1849, in the description of Tunbridge 
Wells in 1685 :— 

“To choffer with them, to flirt with them, to praise 
their straw hats and tight heels, was a refreshing pastime 
to voluptuaries sick of the airs of actresses and maids of 
honour,”—Vol. i. chap. iii. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Cavurcn Lisraries (6" S. iv. 266, 304, 327, 
387; vi. 15, 96, 258, 294, 336, 418; vii. 117; viii. 
178).—There is a library in Cartmel Church, Lan- 
cashire. It is said to comprise about three hundred 
a and to raise} inter alia, an original 
copy of Spenser's ‘ Fairy Queen.’ 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Inw Sirens (7" S. iii. 448; iv. 35, 152, 256, 334; 
vi. 154).—It is hard to say what is unique or 
otherwise in a sign in the absence of direct evi- 
dence ; but Mr. Larwood says “‘ The Lame Dog” 
is very common, and he mentions one at Brierle 
Hill, near Dadley, kept by a collier who was la 
in a pit accident. There was a picture of a lame 
dog trying to pass over a stile, and the lines :— 

Stop my friends and stay a while 

To help the lame dog over the stile. 
“The Sieve” is not a very common sign. It has 
been pulled down from Haydon Street, Minories, 
or Church Street, and there does not appear to be 
one remaining in London now, though in 1669 
there was one in Aldermanbury and more recently 
a “ Sieve and Shears ” in Barbican. 

O. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow, 


Arrersores oF THE Derry (7 8. vi. 88).— 
Mr. Wrxx Westoorr gives the following Latin 
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quotation concerning the attributes of the Deity, 
with a query where the quotation is to be found: 
“ Sine — bonum: sine quantitate magnum: 
sine indigentid creatorem : sine situ presidentum ; 
sine habitu omnia continentum,” &. The italics 
are mine, Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ oblige me 
by parsing the two words I have wes yt - 
Budleigh Salterton. 


Datstoy, ComBerRLanp (7" vi. 87).—Accord- 
ing to an old Cumberland ‘ Directory,’ &c. (1829), 
among the many coats of arms on the cross were 
** those of Bishop Kite.” J. F. Manseren. 

Liverpool. 


Hammoyp or Yorks. (7% 
8. i. 107).—Having seen an inquiry respecting 
the family of Hammond, I beg to inform your 
correspondent J. A. W. that my father, Peter 
Hammond, of Hutton Bonville and Kirkella, near 
Hull, was the direct descendant of Anthony Ham- 
mond, of Scarthingwell, in Saxton parish, Yorks., 
obiit Aug. 11, 1554; he died in 1869, leaving three 
sons, the eldest of whom died in 1881, leaving a 
son Peter, a major in the Royal Artillery. The 
other two survive—Henry, a major-general late 
Royal Artillery, unmarried, and myself, married, 
with one daughter. Mark A, Hammonp. 


Cuvurcu VESTMENTS S. v. 447).—Whatever 
extended meaning may be attached to the word, it 
is clear that, in the rubrics of the reformed Prayer 
— vestment is synonymous with “‘ chasuble.” 

as 

“ He shall have upon him, beside his rochette, a sur- 
plice or albe, and a cope or vestment ” (1549). 

“ A white albe plain, with a vestment or cope” (1549). 

“ Shall use neither alb, vestment, nor cope ” (1552). 


Epwarp H, Mars M.A. 
ARSHALL, 


or Cuartes I. (7" §. vi. 9, 56, 118).— 
It is 4 yw that the king’s burial was also at- 
tended by those of his servants who followed the 
body from London to Windsor. These were Mr. 
Herbert and Capt. Anthony Mildmay, his sewers ; 
Capt. Preston; Joyner, the king’s cook; and Murray, 
his coachman, who drove the hearse (Tighe and 
Davis, ‘ Annals of Windsor’). Sandford says that 
besides the four noblemen and the bishop, “ divers 
others repaired ” to Windsor at the time :— 

“The Body was brought to the Vault by the Soldiers 
of the Garrison, over which was a black Velvet Pall 
which was supported by the four Lords, the Bisho of 
London stood by weeping; then was it deposited in 
silence and sorrow, the Pall being cast in after it.” 
Sandford does not mention any one attending the 
king on the scaffold except the bishop and the 
guard. R. O. 


*Gutuiver’s Travers’ (7" §, vi. 128).—An 
edition of Swift’s works was published in Dublin 


in 1735 by “George Faulkner, Printer and Book- 


seller, in x Street, opposite to the Bridge,” in 
octavo volumes, with fine frontispieces by 
Vertue. He also published an edition in 19 v 
12mo,, between 1762 and 1768, the volumes 
ranging between the two dates. This latter ma 
have been a reissue of a similar edition publishes 
1756, as I have a uniform volume of that date, 

J. F. Maysenen. 

Liverpool, 


There is a copy of the Dublin edition of 1727 in 
the British Museum. The portraits of Gulliver 
and the four maps of the country are practically 
the same as those contained in the second edition 
(London, 1727, 8vo. 2 vols.). G. F. R. B. 


Caante-PLevres §, vi. 127, 191).—Perhaps 
an example of the use of this word by an English 
poet may throw some light on it :— 

Black be thy wede of compleynt and m 

Called fall of Prynces from their felicitie, 

Like chau’tplure now singing now weeping, 

woe after mirth, next ioy aduersitie, 

So entermedled there is no suretie, 

Like as this boke doth preyse and reprehend, 

now on the whele now set in lowe degree, 

who will increase by vertue must assende, 

Lydgate’s ‘ Fall of Princes,’ about 1527, 
last verse. 

May the “‘ wooden Gods” have been statues for 
fountains—statues with urns, or holding up horns 
or shells through which the water could be throwat 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Hinp (7 §. i. 205, 276, 355).— When the pre- 
cise signification of this term was under discussion 
there was a tendency to favour the view that in 
England the hind is a farm bailiff or other re 
sponsible servant, while the modern usage in 
land was not so fully illustrated as it might have 
been. Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Epistle to Erskine,” 
introductory to canto iii. of ‘Marmion,’ was 
curiously overlooked. In this striking little poem 
the word is used twice, and each time its applica- 
tion has a definite significance. The one refers to 
the feelings of a Highland drover when in England, 
the poet representing him as unwilling to exchange 
Lochaber for the fair meads of Devonshire. The 
passage opens thus :— 

Or see yon weather-beaten hind, 

Whose sluggish herds before him wind. 
A little further on there comes the reference to 
“auld Sandy Ormiston,” the herd or “ cow-bailie” 
at Sandy-Knowe, who used to fill Scott’s childish 
fancy with legends of border warriors. “I mar- 
velled,” says Scott, as 
t 


With some strange tale bewitch’d my mind, 
Helensburgh, N.B, 


Taomas 
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Hype Famity or Dencnworrs §. vy. 
129).—Uan Lavy Russet inform your readers 
whether the Hydes of Denchworth were the same 
family as the Hydes of Abingdon, the eminent 
merchants, now merged in the firm of Olarke & 
Co.? W. H. 

Southsea. 


Buriat Piace or Grorcs I. (7" v. 488; 
vi. 51).—I am grateful to those who have interested 
themselves in my question and endeavoured to 
answer it; but I am still left wondering where his 
Majesty was buried, as I do not happen to know 
in what part of Hanover “ the vault of his ancestors 
wassituated.” In it probably re much of that 
which was mortal of his me e mother, Sophia, 
who, it may be remembered, expired suddenly in 
the garden at Herrenhausen some few months 
before the death of Queen Anne could make 
her Queen of England. King Ernest was the 
next ruler to whom Hanover gave sepulture. 
His tomb and effigy are to be seen by the side of 
his wife’s—she sculptured in full grace and beauty 
—in a mausoleum (built in 1846) at Herrenhausen. 
Mr. Wilkinson, King Ernest’s resident domestic 
chaplain, not unwillingly provokes a smile by his 
account of a rehearsal which took place before the 
funeral ceremony :— 

who was to take his in the ceremony, to ask if 
would meet him at the mausoleum to practice/ I was 
to read the simple and beautiful service of our Prayer- 
Book, and he was to follow me with the custo free 

i according to his discretion. I walneal 
that I had nothing to practice, but I was told there 
were various matters to arrange which could only be 
settled on the spot. So I met my reverend brother at 
the time appointed. He asked me to come on the step 
of the altar with him, and then, throwing out his arms 
like a swimmer preparing to swim, he found he would just 
have hit me a backhander on the nose had we not had a 
ong see He said he must have room to gesticulate, and 

kept opening and flapping his hands back, before 
which I receded inch by inch till I got to the very 
extremity of the step, when he found my nose could no 
longer be reached; then, with a shout Ar enough to 
frighten all the spiders into their holes, he began 
halloaing and howling, in order ‘to try his voice’ and 
test the acoustic properties of the building.” —‘ Remi- 
niscences of the Court and Times of King Ernest’of Han- 
over,’ vol. ii. pp. 223-4. 

Finally, to return to L, can ‘N. & Q’ 
supply a copy of his epitaph? Sr. Swiraiy. 


Puoxogrars §. vi. 125).—The following 
extract from the Bookmart for August may be of 
interest to Mr. Hackwoop :— 

“ Mr. Edison’s is 


lainly fore- 
shadowed in the fo ; 


jowing extract from ‘ Helionde ; or, 


Adventures in the Sun,’ London, Chapman & Hall, 1855, 
p. 159:—‘ Aliitedon here informed me that authors had 
nO occasion to employ manual labour in their publi- 
cations, for they had only to repeat their ideas aloud, and 


according to the words 
machinery which 


the vibrations of the air, differi 
used, set in motion a very 


Hatxert Lorp. 


Joun Mitron’s (6 §. x. 45).—A copy 
of the Bible (printed by Robert Barker, London, 
1612) formerly belonging to John Milton, and now 
at the British Museum (Add. MS, 32,310) contains 
on a blank page, in the ey handwriting (a few 
of the entries being added by a different hand, 
under Milton’s direction), the annexed memoranda 
of the births, &c., of himself and members of his 
family :— 

“John Milton was born the 9th of December, 1608, 
die Veneris, half an howr after 6 in the morning. 

“ Christofer Milton was born on Friday about a month 
before Christmass at 5 in the morning, 1615. 

“ Edward Phillips was 15 year old, August, 1645. 

“ John Phillips is a year younger, about Octob. 

** My daughter Anne was born July the 29th on the 
fast at ongning shent half an howre after six, 1646. 

“My daughter Mary was born on Wedensday, 
Octob. 25th on the fast day in the morning about 
6 aclock, 1648. 

“ My son John was born on Sunday, March the 16th, 
about half an hower past nine at night, 1650. 

“My daughter Deborah was born the 2nd of May, 
being Sunday somwhat before 3 of the clock in the 
morning, 16 

“ My wife, hir mother, dyed about 3 days after, And 
my son about 6 weeks after his mother, 

“ Katherin my daughter, by Katherin my second wife, 
was borne ye 29th of October, between 5 and 6 in ye 
morning, and dyed ye 27th of March following, 6 w 
after hir mother, who dyed ye 3rd of Feb., 1657. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


1s tHe Miuitary Corps IN 
tHe Wortp? (7" vi. 188.)—The Royal Scots 
(lst Foot), whose sobriquet ‘‘ Pontius Pilate’s 
Guards ” is well known, claim, I believe, to be the 
direct descendants and representatives of the body 
of Scots Guards raised by Louis 1X. in 1254, 
and of the Regiment of Douglas, which served 
the French crown in the sixteenth century, as also 
of those Scottish troops which were at the same 
period in the service of the States General of 
the United Provinces and afterwards in that of 
Gustavus Adolphus. Tradition further says that 
these Scots Guards had their origin in twenty-four 
Scottish warriors who formed the body-guard of 
Charles III. in the year 882. (Vide Cannon’s 
* Hist. of the Ist Foot E. T. Evans, 

63, Fellows Road. 


Daye’s Sxrn §. iii. 451 ; iv. 93).—In West 
Cornwall we have the expression ‘‘ Red-headed 
Dane,” which is considered a fearful term of 
reproach. In 1867 a case of assault was heard at 
the Penzance Town Hall, when it came out in 


— 
stamped indelibly the language expressed. Copies could 
ok- afterwards be odes in any number.’ But, alas! what f 
in follows Mr. Edison has not yet been able to accomplish :— 
. ‘ These machines, however, refused to perform their office 
") when the author’s ideas were either obscure, illogical, 
nes old, or erroneous,’” 

‘in 
ver 
lly 
ion 
aps 
ish 

to 
ie” 
ish 
ar- 
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evidence that the defendant had called the com- 
plainant a “ Red-headed Dane.” In Sennen Cove, 
about nine or ten miles west of Penzance, there 
was for a long time a colony of red-haired people, 
with whom the other inhabitants of the district 
refused to marry. In fact, in many of the parishes 
west of Penzance there has existed time out of 
mind a great antipathy to families with red hair, 
which manifested itself in the expression, “Ob, he 
[or she] is a red-haired Dane.” 

The aversion to red hair may arise from hatred 
of the Danes when they ravaged the Cornish 
coast, but it is more than probable that it arises 
from the tradition which usually ascribes red hair 
to the traitor Judas. 

The late Mr, Matthew Arnold refers to this last 
in his poem ‘ St. Brandon ’:— 

That furtive mien, that scow 
Of hair that red and tufted fell : 
It is—oh, where shall Brandon fly — 
The traitor Judas, out of hell. 
W. Nore. 


Piarres: : Farzcost (7* §. iv. 129). 
—My query for a definition of these, inserted more 
a year ago, still remains unanswered. Since 

then I have met with no other instance of playte, 
but Iam led by a number of analogies to think 
that probably playte=flat, and is simply a flat- 
bottomed boat, such as may still be seen in use for 
carrying lime and stones. Cog I have come across 
several times, and as its meaning in these cases 
differs somewhat from cock, or cockboat, as given in 
Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Dictionary,’ and as my instances 
are, I think, older than his citations, I quote them 


here. 

In 1300, the wardrobe accounts of Edward I. 
record a payment to the master of the cog St. 
Thomas — “ magistro Coge St. Thome ” —- from 
which I infer that the cog in this instance must 
have been a vessel of more consequence than the 
modern cockboat, which is not usually dignified 
with a name. The entry cited will be found on 

. 277 of the ‘ Liber Quotidianus Contrarotulatoris 

arderobae,’ published in 1787. 

In March, 1313/4, a vessel in the service of 
Edward II. was called “ the Cog of All Saints,” 
for a writ was issued for behoof of the master— 
“ Johannem Sprynget magistrum navis nostre que 
vocatur la Cogge Omnium Sanctorum ”—enabling 
him, at any port where he might touch with that 
ship, to choose mariners and other fencible and 
fighting men to man the ship, which was under 
orders to go to Scotland to pursue and fight the 
Scots. In the following month complaint was 
made that Sprynget had taken stores for his ship 
without paying for them, and had pressed men 
into his service who were not sailors and knew 
nothing about the sea. That, however, is beside 
my purpose, which is merely to show that this cog 
was big enough to be a naval cruiser, making a 


considerable voyage ; that she carried a considerable 
number of men ; and that, in short, she must have 
been a considerable ship, and no mere cockboat or 
yawl. Under the same dates as these writs, which 
are printed in the ‘ Rotuli Scotia’ (vol. i. pp. 116, 
123), appear similar writs regarding other vessels, 
one of which bears the cog as an integral part of 
her name. She is indicated as “navis Regis que 
vocatur la Rodecogg.” That, I suspect, means the 
ship Rood, or Cross. Holy Cross was a common 
ship-name of the period. 

[ater welling the chove, I thet 
who equates cog with the French coquet, cites 
several instances under “Cogo.” One of these 
is from a continental chronicler, who mentions 
“magnam navim vulgariter dictam Kogge.” This 
puts the large size of the cog beyond question in that 
particular case, and bears out my contention. I 

t I cannot yet define the word, but the fore- 
going citations may help towards that end. 
Gro, Nertsoy. 

Glasgow. 


‘Lecenpa Aurea’ (7 §. vi. 108).—I am sure, as 
AsTarte is a comparatively new contributor—for I 
think that Iam not far wrong in supposing that 
the pseudonym appears this year for the first time 
in ‘N. & Q.’—that all other contributors will 
say to the Editor, “ Fave, novus ingreditur,” or 
“nova,” if such is right. Otherwise one might 
wonder why there should be so early a repetition 
of a query which has received a sufficient answer. 
* The Golden the same ; and in 7" 8. 
iii, 476 Awow, asks for a reference to ‘‘ the Papal 
document” in which “‘ certain of the wild tales of 
the ‘ Aurea Legenda’ of J. de Voragine and other 
books of similar nature have been declared to be 
non-authentic by one of the Popes.” The reply in 
7™ S. iv. 73 begins :— 

“ The Pope who excommunicated the fo of false 
miracles and the inventors of visions and prohibited 
their use by preachers was Leo X., in the eleventh 
session of the Lateran Council of 1516 (Hard., ‘ Conc.,” 
t. ix, col, 1080, ag.).” 

There is more to the same e with references 
to Melchior Canus, Jer. Taylor, Milner, Baronius, 
by more than one of whom there is mention of the 
* Aurea Legenda,’ Ep. MarsHALt. 


or Scorr’s Pross vi. 127).— 
After more than twenty years’ search for p 
of every description I think I may confidently say 
that few exist, written purely as parodies, of Sir 
Walter Scott’s prose works. 


| 
| 
| 
I look upon Thackeray’s ‘ Rebecca and Rowena’ 
| | as the best and almost only parody of his novels; 
| but, as every one knows, several of them have 
| | been burlesqued or dramatized, which is almost 
| the same thing—notably ‘Ivanhoe’ and ‘ Kenil- 
worth.’ 
| Several imitations of Soott were passed off on s 


wa 
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eredulous public during his lifetime ; and although 
literary forgery can scarcely be styled parody, I 
append a short list of these works, and should 
myself be glad to have some information respect- 
ing their authorship and general history. Your 
correspondent Mr. B. Rankine 
asked three years ago for information as to the 
spurious ‘Tales of my Landlord,’ but I cannot 
trace any reply to his query. 

The Bridal of Cailchairn, and Miscellaneous Poems. 
= Walter Scott. London, Hurst, Robinson & Co, 


Moredun, a Tale of the Twelve Hundred and Ten, 
By W.S. 3vols, 1855, 

This had a pretended facsimile of Sir Walter 
Scott’s handwriting, and an introduction intended 
as a supplement to Lockhart’s ‘Memoirs of Scott.’ 
= was reviewed in the Atheneum for 1855, 
p. 614. 

Walladmor, Freely Translated into German from the 
English of Sir Walter Scott, and now freely Translated 
from the German into Eoglish, 2 vols. 1825. 

This forgery was written by Thomas De Quincey. 
Some German authors were deceived into the 
belief that it was a genuine novel by Scott. 

Tales of my Landlord. New Series, i Ponte- 
fact Castle. 3 vole. 1820," 
This was issued to pass as the work of Sir Walter 
Scott, and has a long preface by the publisher, 
attempting to brazen out the assertion, in the face 
of a challenge from the Ballantynes, Sir Walter 
Scott, however, formally disavows the work at the 
end of his introduction to ‘The Monastery,’ 1830. 

Watrer Hamitrtoy. 

Clapham. 


Lerren or Mary, Queen or Scors (7 S. v. 
505 ; vi. 73).—The letter to which Mr. Hipwetu 
refers, which others also notice, is fairly described 
in their communications, but is Lat ne. | to a wrong 
source. It was not written by Mary, Queen of 
Scots, but by “Marye Princesse,” the Princess 
Mary, subsequently Queen Mary of England. The 
sentiment which it contains, and which is of earlier 
origin, is one of the series in the interesting collec- 
tion of Dr. Greenhill, which is mentioned further 
on. The volume in which it occurs is a MS. book 
of ‘ Hore,’ presented, probably, to one of her ladies, 
which came into the possession of Henry, Prince of 
Wales, and was given to the Bodleian Library in 
1615 (Macray’s ‘ Annals of the Bodleian Library,’ 


p. 42, 1868). 
A more complete tracing of the history of the 


sentiment expressed in the prayer than that in Mr. 
Riley’s collection may be seen in a little book, or 
on a card, for it appears in both forms, which has 
been printed by Dr. Greenhill, ‘The Contrast : 
Right and Wrong,’ fourth edition, 1886 (reprinted 
in aid of the fund for rebuilding the Hastings, St. 

’é, and East Sussex Hospital, where it may 


be procured). The authority for Bishop Shuttle- 
worth’s translation is in ‘N. & Q.,’ 2"* 8. vi. 87. 
Dr. Greenhill shows how the original of the 
rayer in the Greek form is among the remains of 
Rufas, the Stoic, a.v. 50, being 
preserved in Aulus Gellius (‘ N. A.,’ xvi. 1) and in 
Hierocles, the Neo-Platonist, c. a.p. 450. He also 
shows that the Latin form is earlier, appearing in 
a speech of Cato the Censor at Numantia, B.c. 195, 
from Aulus Gellius (ibid.), while Corn. a Lapide, 
who also gives another version, refers for one to St. 
Bernard (‘In Gen.,’ iii. 8). Then for other later 
Latin writers there are references to P. Camerarius 
and J. P. Valentius. Of _ prose writers 
Jer. Taylor, J. Bodenham, T. Nash, T. Jackson, 
N. Wanley, and the anonymous author of ‘ Wis- 
dom’s better than Money,’ 1698, all seem to make 
use of the passage, as also G. Herbert and Bishop 
Shuttleworth. Ep. 


IniTIALs AFTER NAMES 8. vi. 107).—I do 
not think there can have any rule in this 
matter. Several instances occur to me of Cam- 
bridge men being described as B.A., M.A., and as 
many of Oxford men using the Latin form. Cer- 
tainly Cambridge adopts the latter in her law 
degrees, viz, LL.B., LL.M., LL.D., while Oxford 
as regularly uses B.C.L. and D.C.L. Indeed, the 
latter university always adopts the English form 
even in degrees in medicine, notwithstanding the 
orthodox M.B., M.D., and is, therefore, thoroughly 
consistent in her use. 

By the by, is not Oxford the only university 
that does not allow an inferior degree in one = 
to be held with a superior degree in another? 
except, of course, musical degrees, which stand on 
a different footing. For instance, a B.A. proceed- 
ing to the degree of B.C.L. or B.M. is not entitled 
to use the former any more; it is swamped in the 
law or medicine degree. The‘ University Calendar’ 
says, ‘A B.C.L. (or B.M.) may be admitted to 
the degree of M.A. and yet retain his former 
degree” (he must have been a B.A. first). These 
rank alike, and so may be held together ; but one 
of them would be lost by the taking a doctor's 
degree in divinity or in one of the other faculties. In 
the same way no M.A. would retain that degree 
on being created B.D. The occasional occurrence 
of M.A., D.C.L., would mean, I presume, that the 
former was a regular, the latter an honorary degree. 

At a time when we see a string of degrees of 
various faculties after names, it may be interesting 
to note this use of Oxford, to which I hope she 
will continue to adhere. 

E. L. H. Tew, M.A. 

Hornsea Vicarage, E. Yorks, 


The Cantab father of AcuE used to jeer his 
Oxonian son for affixing B.A. to his name. “I 
can’t think,” he would say, “ — you Oxford 
fellows......adopt the barbarous English form B.A., 
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whilst we Cambridge men......always use the cor- 
rect academical style A.B.” To which Acne used 
to reply by saying that Cambridge men were 
obliged to show that they had some knowledge of 
Latin “ by flaunting your Artiwm Magister before 
their eyes,” in place of the “plain English B.A.” 
But how is the Oxon form more English than the 
other? I am afraid Acne is not old enough to 
have ever heard the echoes of the schools quad at 
Oxford awakened by the triumphant chant :— 

Post tot naufragia tutus sum 

Baccalaureus Artium. 

A, 


Sr. Tuomas Apostie (7" vi. 149).—In Harri- 
son’s ‘ History, &c., of London’ (published ¢, 1778), 
p. 495, it is stated that :— 

“Great St. Thomas Apostles is a handsome street 

epoaed on the north side of which before the Fire of 
London was situated the church of St. Thomas Apostles ; 
but that not being rebuilt the parish is united to that of 
St. Mary Aldermary.”” 
There is a street called ‘‘little St. Thomas 
Apostles” in Cordwainer’s Street Ward, but no 
mention of a church of that name. At p. 508, re- 
ferring to St. Thomas’s, Southwark, it is said :— 

** This church was originally erected for the use of the 
hospital; but the number of houses and inhabitants 
having greatly increased in the precincts of the hospital, 
it was judged nec to make the church hial for 
the use of the inhabitants, and to erect a chapel in the 
hospital for the use of the patients, This church is, there- 
fore, neither a rectory, vicarage, nor donative, but a sort 
of impropriation in the gift of the hospital.” 

In ‘ A New View of London,’ 1708, vol. ii. p. 575, 
I find it stated that St. Thomas’s, Southwark, “is 
called so in memory of St. Thomas the Apostle, 
some believe; but that it was dedicated to Thomas 
Becket...... is most probable,” its primary founda- 
tion as a “ Hospital or Almery” being in his time. 
It would, therefore, seem that there was no con- 
nexion between the two churches, 

J. F. Mayseron. 
Liverpool, 


N. Hons, R.A. (7" 8. vi. 87).—I have got a 
copy of the catalogue of this curious exhibition. It 
is a tract of eight pages, measuring 8 in. by 7} in., 
the title-page is as follows, “The | Exhibition | of 
Pictures, | by | Nathaniel Hone, R.A., | mostl 
the Works of his Leizure, | And many of them | In 
his own Possession. | ‘ Nisi utile est quod facimus, 
frustra est gloria.’ Phsedrus. | mpco.txxv.” The 
exhibition contained sixty-two subjects, consisting 
of enamels, oil pictures, mezzotints, drawings in 
bistre, chalk, &c., all between the years 1748 and 
1775. No. 17 appears under the following entry :— 

“Two gentlemen in werade, at the Royal Aca- 
demy, 1770, the Cross is as at first 

of a punch ladle, which was painted by order of 
the Council of the Academy for its admittance.” 


This seems to indicate that Hone was not altogether 


happy in the treatment of his subjects. Nos. 50- 
55 are preceded by the following note :— 

“These six following were intended to have been 

exhibited in the Royal Academy year, and were 
actually hung up there.” 
No. 55 is the picture which made so much stir in 
art circles of the time. It is entered in the catalogue 
as follows, “‘ The conjurer, refused by the council 
of the Royal | Academy, tho’ Mr. Hone had agreed 
to make | some alterations in the picture.” On 
account of an indelicate female figure in the pic- 
ture, considered to be intended for Angelica Kanff- 
mann, and, the whole being taken by the Council 
of the Royal Academy as a malicious satire upon 
that lady and Sir —— picture was rejected, 
Hereupon Hone made this exhibition of bis pic- 
tures in St. Martin’s Lane, and advertised it in the 
public papers ; admittance one shilling, catalogues 
(with Mr. Hone’s apology to the public) gratis. 

The whole of the particulars of this attack by 
Hone upon Sir Joshua are detailed in Smith’s 
‘ Nollekens and his Times,’ vol. i. p. 145, et seq. 
The apology is given in fall, and the 
spoken of as “the greatest rarity in the academic 
annals,” Apert HartsHorne. 


Tae Rosse 1x Recmentat Corovrs (7" §. vi. 


York.—Rose (argent) composed of three rows of 
five alternate petals each, surrounded by the sun 
in splendour, filling a lozenge superposed on a 

uartrefoil, in each foil of which appears one of 
the words of the motto “ Dieu et mon droit,” com- 
mencing in the upper sinister 

Lancaster,—Rose (gules) with two rows of five 
alternate petals each, and centre, surrounded by 
sun’s rays, terminating lozenge , but with- 
out the lozenge, &c. 

Tudor.—Rose (argent and gules combined quar- 
terly) with four rows of alternate petals, ten, eight, 
seven, six in number respectively, counting from 
the exterior, with centre ; no rays. 

Stuart.—Rose (? argent) with three rows of five 
alternate petals each, with centre, surmounted by 
the royal crown ; also thistle on stem, with a leaf 
displayed from it on either side, also surmounted 
by the crown. 

Union.—Single stem, from which branches on 
the sinister side, with leaves displayed, a rose with 
two rows of five petals each, and on the dexter 
side the thistle, p with leaves displayed ; the 


two surmounted by one royal crown. 


a 148).—I enclose small sketches, which I happen to 
yt have had by me for some time, of the different 
_ roses as they occur in the York, Lancaster, Tudor, 
“sh Stuart, and Union badges, which may possibly 
give G. A. R. the information he requires. My 
heraldic knowledge will not enable me to describe 
them, I fear, correctly, or perhaps even botanically; 
_ | but to one uninitiated they appear to be as follows: 
| 
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outer petals argent and five inner gules, embedded 
in the pomegranate, and also a peculiar badge of 
an impalement of the same rose sinister with a 
sheaf of arrows dexter, surrounded by circular 
rays, in which, at the summit, is embedded the 
lesser crown. Richard III. had also a singular 
device of a falcon with a virgin’s face holding 
sinister a white rose of two rows of five petals. 
Lower gives the first monarch who assumed the 
rose as a badge to have been Edward I., “ who 
bore the flower or, the stalk green,” and says 
James I. “combined the dexter half of the Tudor 
rose with the sinister moiety of the Scottish thistle 
ensigned with the crown.” 

It may be worth while to note here, perhaps, 
that in the accounts for work at Windsor Castle 
for the year 1366, temp. Edward III., the Round, 
or Rose Tower, then designated “ La Rose,” was 
evidently painted externally in imitation of the 
flower from which its name was taken, mention 

ing made of several colours, and varnish and 

id leaf for the use of a painter called William 

on, “ who was at work upon the painting of a 
tower called La Rose for 123 days and a half,” 
with several inferior workmen under him, and 
who used “67 lbs. of white lead, 12lbs. of verdi- 
gris, 18 lbs. of red lead, 8 lbs. of vermilion, 1 lb. of 
brown, and 7 lbs. of blue, altogether about a cwt. of 
colour and 22 gallons of oil ; for which was also 

uired 1,400 leaves of gold, 6 lbs. of fine varnish 

3 lbs. inferior varnish.” (See ‘ Domestic Archi- 
tecture of the Middle Ages,’ vol. ii.) 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


It would seem that there is no difference between 
a Union rose, a Tudor rose, and a York and Lan- 
caster rose. I quote from ‘Rank and Badges,’ by 
Lieut. Ottley Perry :— 

“1. Badge of the United Kingdom, the Tudor rose 
the thistle end chemveck from the come 

&C. 

“2, The Tudor rose is a combination of the Lan- 
castrian (red) and Yorkist (white) colours in the same 
rose. The following roses are worn by different regi- 
shire rose, the in; tical with the or 
Lancastrian.” 


G. Lieut. 
Hythe. 


Friar’s Lantnorn” (7% §. yi. 168).—The 
friar, I believe, is Robin Goodfellow, or Puck, who 
acted as Jack-o’-lanthorn or Will-o’-the-wisp. 
Keightley, in the ‘Fairy Mythology,’ quotes the 
* Declaration of Harsenet,’ published in 1604: 
“And if that the bowl of curds and cream were 
not daly set out for Robin Goodfellow, the friar,” 
&c, I think that the word “friar” is here used 
in apposition to Robin Goodfellow, as his title. 
If so, it will account for Milton's expression. 
Friar Rush was a house spirit ; but Robin Good- 
fellow, who was both a house and a field spirit, 


may have been confounded with him. Keightley, 
in a note to another part of his work, says that 
Friar Rush, otherwise Bruder Rausch, who haunted 
houses, was never the same with Jack-o’-lanthorn, 
and that Milton has made a mistake. But in 
‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’ Robin Goodfellow, 
the household fairy, and apparently the friar also, 
is “sometimes a fire” and misleads travellers 
through bog and through bush. I think that in 
his note Keightley has forgotten not only what 
Shakspeare said, but also what he himself has 
previously said in another place. 


E. Yarp.ey. 
In ‘ Marmion’ we read,— 
Better we had through mire and bush 
Been lantern-led by Friar Rush. 
Canto iv, st. 1. 

To this we have the following note :— 

« Alias ‘Will o’ the Wisp.’ This personage is a strol- 
ling demon, or esprit follet, who, once upon a time, got 
admittance into a — gy! as a scullion, and played 
the monks many pranks. He was aleo a sort of Robin 
Goodfellow, and Jack o’ Lanthern. It is in allusion to 
this mischievous demon that Milton's clown speaks,— 

She was pinched, and pulled, she said, 

And he by Friar’s lanthern led. 
‘The History of Friar Rush’ is of extreme rarity, and 
for some time even the existence of such a book was 
doubted, although it is expressly alluded to by Reginald 
Scott, in his ‘ Discovery of Witchcraft.’ I have —— 
a copy in the valuable library of my friend Mr. Heber; 
and I observe, from Mr, Beloe’s ‘ Anecdotes of Litera- 
ture,’ that there is one in the excellent collection of the 
Marquis of Stafford.” 

I think this scarce little book was reprinted in 
the late Mr. W. J. Thoms’s ‘ Early Prose Ro- 
mances.’ . Epwarp Peacock. 


Brand’s ‘Popular Antiquities’ (Bohn’s ed., 
vol. iii.) is very full upon the folk-lore of the ignis 
fatuus. There seems no particular superstition 
connecting it with friars, any more than for its 
other names of Peg-a-lantern, Jack-a-lantern, Elf- 
fire, &c. Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

Exraact rrom Parisu Recister (7" v. 367; 
vi. 37, 171).—I am somewhat unwilling to inter- 
fere in this matter, but as one or two points have 
not yet been made quite clear, I venture to add a 
few words. 

1. I believe Mr. Picorr's extract mentions the 
word married twice instead of published. In sup- 
port of this opinion I give three consecutive entries 
from the register of St. Alphage, Canterbury, the 
year being 1657 :— 

Tho’ Ady of Eastwell and Elizabeth Titterden of 
Kingsnoth wer maried—May—8 —15—18. 

Joh’ Hales of Douer and Elizabeth Skilet of of (sic) 
Burgate was maried March—13—20—27, 

Steuen Cort of Reculuer and An Houson widdow of 
Hackintun was maried Aprill—24—28—May the 5. 


From which it will be seen that the above couples 
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were “ maried” three times. Substitute the word 
“ published” for married, and the difficulty will 


r. 

2° he Act referred to by your correspondents 
bears date August 24, 1653, so that Mr. Picortt’s 
marriage on Jap. 8 and Jan. 15 (0.8.) clearly falls 
under this Act. 

3. Incumbents were sometimes chosen “registers.” 
On July 18, 1654, a General Sessions of the Peace 
“ was houlden at ye Castle of Canterbury,” and in 
a note entered by the Clerk of the Peace I read, 
“ Whereas it appeareth vnto this Court that St. 
Alphage parson not long since hath been chosen 

ish Register,” &c. This n the parishioners 
pari 
‘did elect and chose” on Sept. 21, 1653, and he 
was sworn on Oct. 27 following. But parson as 
he was, it is extremely unlikely that he would 
solemnize marriages in his church, seeing that all 
marriages other than civil marriages were not to be 
accounted marriages according to the laws of Eng- 
land. Mr. Bieyxiysopp’s rector, like mine, was 
chosen registrar, but he had no power to marry. 
He could only register the civil marriage, and this 
he did, in the book already provided for that _ 
pose, and, as was not very uncommon, without 
eying | where or by whom ceremony was per- 


rm J. M. Cowper. 
Canterbury. 


Dame Dororay Hatt (7 §., vi. 168, 211).— 
Nicholas Bayly (father of Sir Edward Bayly, Bart.) 
the aughter and heiress of Hall, 

. Iti ible that this may be the about 
whom G. WM. inquires, B. 

Tue Ciercy anp Retiaion (7" vi. 65, 213). 
—I beg to thank O. OC. B. for calling my attention 
to the fact that Anthony 4 Wood tells us, “ After 
dinner the Archbishop went into his withdrawing 
rome, and Echard with the chaplayns and Ralph 
Snow to their lodgings to drink and smoak.” 

Ratra N. James. 


“Cours pe Sore” axp “ Insotation” (7% 
8. vi. 146).—The enclosed extract—from a French 
cork helmet—may serve as a contribution not only 
to this discussion, but to the vagaries of English as 
she is translated. Around an heraldic device, 
with the customary patent mark “Breveté” and 
the letters “‘S.G.D.G.,” are the following words, 
“* Spécialité de coiffures insolaires en moélle de 
millet. Speciality of head dress against insolations 
in millet marrow.” Havxerr Lorp. 

Scotch Plains, N.J., U.S. 


Scorr or Mrsaxckre (7 v. 489).—An 
Scotta be found in 
£ netage. y note says vol. ii. p. 1, 
but the ‘ Genealogist’s Guide’ says a iii. p. P 
cannot verify the quotation. The baronetcy dates 
from 1653, and is designated as Scott of Kew 
Green. Siema. 


Retic or Witcuorart (7" §, v. 426, 497; vi. 
138).—The following advertisement, from the Post- 
boy of Jan. 1, 1707-8, which I copy from an 
omnium gatherum made by the late Edmund F., 
King, M.A., under the title of ‘Ten Thousand 
Wonderful Things,’ throws some light on the 
family of the early proprietor of the elixir, and 
may be of use to inquirers :— 

“ Daffey’s famous Elixir Salutis by Catherine Daffey, 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Daffy, late rector of Redmile 
the valley of Belvoir, who imparted it to his kinsman, 
Mr. Anthony Daffy, ae the same to the bene- 
fit of the community, and his own great advantage. The 
original receipt is now in my possession, left to me by 
my father. My own brother, Mr. Daniel Daffy, apothe- 
cary in Nottingham, made the Elixir from the said re- 
ceipt, and sold it there during his life. Those who know 
it will believe what I declare, and those who do not may 
be convinced that I am no counterfeit, by the colour, 
taste, smell, and operation of my Elixir. To be had at 
the Hand and Pen, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden.” 

Sr. Swirar, 


Does not Prussian Court, Old Bailey, stand for 
Projean Court? Would Mr. Waite kindly say 
in what magazine his ‘Memoranda from the 
London Gazette’ ap ? I bave not ready 
reference to Poole’s ‘ Index,’ or would not ask this, 


C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Arms or Citizs anp Towns (7™ vi. 149). 
—Anon. will find a great deal of concise informa- 
tion on these in Fenning’s ‘Geography,’ 1774; 
Heylin’s ‘ Cosmography,’ 1669 ; in some edi- 
tions of Bayley’s ‘ Dictionary.’ 
R. W. Hacxrwoop. 

So far as England is concerned I may inform 
cities are given by Lewis i ‘0 phi 
Dictionary.’ w. B. H. 


rat Dramatist §. vi. 187). 
—He was the third son of Samuel Foote, of Traro, 
esquire, by Eleanor, daughter of Sir Edward 
Goodere, of Burhope, co. Hereford, Bart., by 
Eleanor, daughter and sole heir of Sir Edward 
Dineley, of Charleton, co. Worcester, Kut. The 
issue of this marriage was Jobn, his heir ; Samuel, 
captain R.N.; and a daughter Eleanor. Sir John, 
on succeeding to the Charleton estate, assumed the 
name of Dineley before that of Goodere. Being 
without issue, he was murdered by his brother, 
Capt. Goodere, who was a distinguished officer, on 
Jap. 17, 1741, at Bristol, and who thereby suc- 
ceeded to the title and estates. Sir Samuel was 
executed on April 15 following, leaving five 
children—two sons, Edward and John, who both 
succeeded to the title, and three daughters, Ann, 


1| Elizabeth, and Mary. Sir Edward succeeded to 
the title, but was a lunatic ; John succeeded, but 
died unmarried. Ann married, but died s. p.; and 
Elizabeth and Mary died unmarried; so that the 
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estates and representation of the family devolved 

apon John Foote, the elder brother of Samuel, who 

was baptized at St. Mary’s, Truro, Aug. 14, 1718. 

The dramatist himself was baptized at the same 

place Jan. 27, 1720. oun Macteay. 
Glasbury House, Clifton, 


Avrnors oF Quorations Wanrep (7™ §. v. 
449, 518).— 
rest thee, my darling, the time it shall come, 
When thy sleep shall be broken by trumpet and drum, 
Then rest thee, my darling, oh, sleep while you may, 
For war comes with manhood as light comes with day, 
In a song which I have seen from the stage adapta- 
Bee‘ y J. n. 
to D. Terry. Songs of England, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, 

American Notes and Queries. Vol. I., Nos. 1-13, Edited 

by W. S. and H. C, Walsh. (Philadelphia, 619, Wal- 

nut Street.) 
Ir is a somewhat dread reflection that the few words 
which we may be able to say in praise and in criticism 
of our new-found kinsman beyond sea will be in all proba- 
bility gibbeted in future extracts of “Good words from 
the Press.” But faint heart never won fair American, 
so we muste’en chance it. We find some of the American 
press say that the new American Notes and Queries is 
more interesting to the American reader than our own 
poor selves; yet we have been able to boast of a fair 
share of American correspondents, and we think we have 

ved of some use to them. Much of this may no 

bt be set down to the credit of genealogy, which has 
always been one of our foremost departments, but which 
our American namesake does not appear disposed to 
cultivate, Shakspeariana, however, with us has been 
a department always fertile in American as well as Eng- 
lish contributors, and this, too, seems not to be a feature 
of our American cousin. The “ Notes” are apparently 
editorial—at least they are not signed. They are pretty 
much like our own, only with a perhaps more decided 
tendency to run in the groove of legend, myth, proverb, 
and ghost story. Thus we find ‘The White Lady of the 
House of Hohenzollern,’ and the alleged, but not seem- 
ingly so well authenticated ‘White Lady of Bayreuth’; 
‘The Drowning of Caer Is’; ‘The Red Spectre of the 
Tuileries’; and other similar stories, partly bordering 
on the supernatural partly belonging to the legendary 
heritage of the Aryan race. The number of legends of 
drowned cities would make a respectable volume. We 
remember one case, a French one, in which such a 
legend appears to have wn up to account for the 
curious constructions of the beaver, so oddly similar to 
lacustrine remains as almost to have deceived the elect 
among experts in that class of prehistoric antiquities. 

We are sorry to find that the Old World myth of the 
Salic Law, which we had thought exploded by Sir He 
Sumner Maine, has passed over to the New World, an 
receives credence in American Notes and Queries. We 
must confess that we do not know what are the “old 
English rules of royal descent”—whatever that ma: 
mean—which would have given us “ Maria Theresa I.” 
48 our queen instead of “ Victoria R. et I.” 

Some of the more strictly literary subjects treated 
in American Notes and Queries, such as the writings of 
Thackeray, Carlyle, Dickens, &c., have a direct interest 


for us, and the criticisms occasionally u them 
are of value as coming from the New World, whether we 
can agree with them or not. The ‘Sense of Pre-Exist- 
ence’ (real or alleged) has been discussed in our own 
columns, naturally without leading to any definite con- 
clusion. It seems going rather far for a writer to say 
(as in American Notes and ies, No. 7) that he is ac- 
quainted with “two educated men who have lived before 
in the persons of rather more famous individuals 
their present representatives.” We ourselves knew a 
contributor to ‘N. & Q.” (now among the majority) who 
believed that he had lived before, and would hereafter 
reappear as somebody else; but we should hesitate to 
write in ‘N. & Q.’ that he Aad lived before, or that he 
would any sae in the guise of another person. 

It may be seen that our American cousin covers a wide 
field, in which fact and fancy alike finda place, We 
have no doubt that there is plenty of room for American 
Notes and Queries, and we shall be glad to see it flourish, 
were it only for the pl e of ionally passing a 
critical remark upon some astounding feat of a Phila- 
= littérateur in a pre-existent state in the Old 

orld. 


Whition, Hovised, with Notes: by ‘Henry 
ew Edition, i ot * 

Wilson. (Bell & Sons.) 
Messrs. BeLt & Sons have done wisely in adding to their 
“Library of Standard Authors” a reprint of Dunlop’s 
‘History of Fiction.’ A pioneer in a field now fully 
occupied by an army, Dunlop did good work, and in 
spite of all that has been done by subsequent writers, 
his work retains genuine and recognized value. The 
only portion of it which has been rewritten is that 
on the Graal romance, which was, of course, out of 
date. Notes from the German translation of F. Lieb- 
richt, and from other sources, have been added, and an 
appendix of a hundred pages, including a condensed ac- 
count of prose fiction in Germany, Russia, and Scandi- 
navia, has been added. A good index also contributes to 
the —v of the reprint, which will be generally wel- 
comed. 


Shakespearean Extracts from Edward Pudsey’s Booke, 
temp. Elizabeth and King James 1., &c. Col- 
lected by Richard Savage. (Stratford, John Smith ; 
London, Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

A sertes of Stratford-upon-Avon note-books leads off 

with this work, which is edited by Mr. Richard Savage, 

the secretary and librarian of Shakspeare’s birthplace. 

It is probable that the exact significance of the find may 

be debated in our columns, Meanwhile it may be stated 

that Edward Pudsey’s book was compiled by a man who 
was a contemporary of Shakspeare, who lived in Shak- 
speare’s country, and who may well, Mr. Savage thinks, 
have been friendly with the dramatist. An idea is ever 
expressed that some of the readings which differ from 
any already known may be due to Shakspeare himself. 

Some extracts from a play entitled ‘Irus” are supposed 

to indicate a new play of a Dr. Furnivall 

has, however, shown that the play in question is by 

Chapman. 


A A py Handbook to the National Gallery. Com- 
piled by Edward Cook, (Macmillan & Co. 
Tuts volume is all that its name denotes, and as such is 
thoroughly welcome, It is ushered in by a preface of 
highest interest by Mr, Ruskin, in which he speaks of 
our National Gallery in words that have already been 
copied into the majority of newspapers, and need not be 
again quoted, and it includes notes collected by special 
permission from Mr. Ruskin’s writings. It supplies exactly 
the information the visitor desires to have concerning 
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the painter first, and next concerning the picture, the 
circumstances (if known) under which it was painted, 
and a short, sensible, and valuable criticism upon the 
work, This handbook is excellent in all respects, and 
cannot fail to make more generally known and appre- 
ciated the treasures of our national collection. 


A New, Practical, and Easy Method of Learning the 
Russian Language. By F. Alexandrow. (Thimm.) 

M. Tur bas in this litt 

tion to his series of European grammars, If the student 
masters its contents he will acquire an elementary know- 
ledge which must prove advantageous to him, and may 
— facilitate his further acquaintance with the 

language. 


The New Latin Primer. Edited by J. P. Postgate, M.A., 
Litt.D., with the co-operation of C. A. Vince, M.A, 
(Cassell & Co.) 

A MORE concise, comprehensive, and intelligible = 

mar for the use of all but advanced students of Latin 

cannot be desired. A special feature in a work which is 

a model in its class is the marking of the quantity both 

in closed and open syllables. This is specially valuable 

to those who use the work for the purpose of self tuition. 


The Early Writings of William Makepeace Thackeray. 
By Charles Plumptre Johnson. (Stock,) 
PvstisHep in a limited edition, this book, with its 
revelations concerning Thackeray's early works, its re- 
roductions of portraits of him and of designs by him, 
. Doyle, F. Walker, Chinnery, and other artists, cannot 
fail to be welcome to collectors, It is, indeed, an indis- 
pensable portion of a Thackeray collection. 


Book Prices Current, Vol, II. Part I. (Stock.) 
Wira this number a new volume of Book Prices Current 

ins. Bibliographical works have been a — 
with Mr, Stock. No one of these has, however, n of 
utility so great or so recognized as that of Book Prices 
Current, To the bookseller and the bookbuyer it is in 
the full sense indispensable. The first volume is under 
our band for constant reference, and the extending series 
will simplify the labours of the bibliographer of the 
future to an almost incalculable extent. e first part 
deals with the sales of December, 1887, to February, 
1888. We shall look eagerly for succeeding parts. 


Br the death of Robert Dymond, F.S.A. and J.P., of 
Exeter, which took place on August 31 at his moorland 
residence, Blackslade, near Ashburton, in the sixty-fifth 
year of his age, the antiquarian world has sustained a 
severe loss. His intimate acquaintance with all matters 
relating to the history, poe , and topography of 
Devon (and especially of the city of Exeter) was the cause 
of his being regarded as the chief authority upon dis- 
puted points relating to local antiquities, and towards him 
every fragment of information upon these and kindred 
topics appeared to gravitate by a natural process. 
Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ and of the transactions and jour- 
nals of various learned societies, &c., cannot fail to have 
benefited, more or less frequently, by his accumulated 
stores of recondite ya = which were always placed, 
most unselfishly and ungrudgingly, at the service of any 
inquirer. Could his various contributions be brought 
together the world would see how valuable and im- 

rtant his antiquarian work has been, and the extent 

which his contemporaries have been indebted to his 
rious researches in the dusty contents of ish 
chests and family muniment-rooms. Mr. Dymond’s per- 
sonal appearance—his noble features and commanding 
pemecen are earnest of the mind within. A more 
d-hearted, genial man did not exist, and this side of 


e volume made a useful addi- | », 


his character was often observable when the performance 
of magisterial duties brought him upon the Exeter bench, 
His modesty, which arose out of an innately gentle dig. 
= and was not to be referred to diffidence or self. 

istrust, was most remarkable, and was in harmony with 
his freedom from “ scientific” jealousy and from pride 
of antiquarian discovery. Just and upright in all his 
actions, both in public and private life, ever mindful of 
his duty to God and to his neighbour, Robert Dymond 

as away amidst the heartfelt regrets of those 
who had the privilege of friendship with him, leaving to 
his family the precious inheritance of a good name, and 
to the world the memory of an honest man. 

ALrRep WALLIS. 


Rotices to Corresponvents, 
We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, . 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
ap . Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Farp. W. Mant (“The Empress Eudocia and the 
Apple”).—The story is told under the head “ Eudocie” 
in the ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale’ (Firmin Didot 
Fréres), A large apple of singular beauty was given by 
Theodosius to Eud She gave it to Paulinus, who in 
ignorance presented it once more to Theodosius, His 
ye aroused as to the intimacy between his wife 
and Paulinus, he asked her concerning the apple, She 
swore that she had eaten it, thus confirming his fears 
and leading to the death of Paulinus in Cappadocia, 
Gibbon treats this as a tale worthy of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ 

8. F. C. (‘Servants to Kings and Queens,’ ante, p. 69) 
Hxoatevs (‘Kimpton Family,’ 7% 8. v. 389, 498; 
vi, ay to Mr. J. G. Braprorp, 157, Dal- 
ston e, E., may elicit information. 

F. Cuancu (‘Talleyrand’s Receipt for Coffée’).—See 
7% §, iii. 48, 153, 215. 

Mr. J. E. Goopwin, 75, Cheapside, Liverpool, desires 
to obtain a copy of a recitation on the growth and ex- 
pansion of the oak, ending, he believes, with the words, 

‘The mighty oak, the forest’s pride,” 
T. W. C.— 
Truth crushed to earth shall rise 
W. Bryant, Battlefield.’ 

J. A. J. (“Pipes and Tobacco ”).—We know of no 
reference in either Shakspeare or Milton to these things. 

Gro. C, Prarr (‘Darkling’)—The instance you ad- 
vance is quoted 7' 8, iv. 192, 

CornicExpa.—P, 205, col, 2, 1. 22, for “ Westminster” 
read Wesminster ; p. 225, col. 1, 1. 82, for “ of co. Lin- 
coln ” read of co. Lincoln. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ””—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


This Day's ATHENAUM contains Articles on 
VERITY'S EDITION of ETHEREDGE. 
MEYER on the COMPOSITION of the ILIAD, 
CELEBRATED RACEHORSES. 
The COURT of SESSION GARLAND. 
COUNTY FAMILIES of LANCASHIRE and CHESHIRE. 
NOVELS of the WEEK. 
LIBRARY TABLE.—LIST of NEW BOOKS, 
The COMING PUBLISHING SBASON. 
MILTON’S SONNETS. 
PACTS about JUNIUS and FRANCIS. 
The WEST HIGHLANDS. 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—Chesbire's Bees and Bee-Keeping; Astronomical Notes; 
The Coming Publishing Season ; Meetings. 


ALso— 


DRA MA-—The Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAZUM for September 22 contains Articles on 
MISS VELEY’S POEMS. 
WATSON'S SELECTIONS from KANT. 
DRUMMOND on TROPICAL AFRICA. 
CELEBRATED RACEHORSES. 
YORKSHIRE LEGENDS and TRADITIONS. 
NOVELS of the WEEK. 
SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
LIBRARY TABLE.—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
NEW EDITIONS of the VEDAS. 
The PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE. 
The COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 
WORDSWORTH and SCOTT. 
THEODORE EDWARD HOOK. 
A BUDDHIST “GRAIL LEGEND.” 
MR. G. W. PETTER. 
LITERARY GossIP. 
SCIENCE The Geological B.A. Proc. 
1, ARTS—Library Table ; The Panelling at Haddon Hall ; Gossip. 
MUSIC—Hereford Musical Festival ; Gossip. 
DRAMA~—Select Plays of Calderon ; Week’; Gossip. 


ALso— 


The ATHENAUM for September 15 contains Articles on 
NUTT on the LEGEND of the HOLY GRAIL, 
NEW ZEALAND and QUEENSLAND. 
The DUC de BROGLIE on MARIA THERESA, 
JOHNSTONE on the FIRST EPISTLE of PETER. 
LENORMANT’S ANOIENT HISTORY of the EAST. 
NOVELS of the WEEK. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
LIBRARY TABLE-—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
The WEST HIGHLANDS. 
WELSH NOTES. 
The COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION of the UNITED KINGDOM. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


OOLsnCn British Association ; *The Young 
pee ook Birds’; Astronomical Notes; 


FINE anma—Baews of Hellas; New Prints; The Monoliths of 
Cyprus ; Gossip. 


MUSIC—Hereford Musical Festival ; Gossip. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Library Table; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for September 8 contains Articles on 
SIR FREDERICK BRAMWELL’S ADDRESS at BATH. 
MRS. WEBSTER’S NEW DRAMA. 

MURGER’S SOPNES de la VIE de BOHEME. 
LEE’S EDITION of HUON of BORDEAUX. 
NOVELS of the WEEK. 

LATIN GRAMMARS, 

LIBRARY TABLE.—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
PACTS about JUNIUS and FRANCIS, 


* LORD STRATFORD and SIR R. BURTON. 


“GOOD WINE NEEDS NO BUSH.* 

The RECORD OFFICE. 

The COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION of the UNITED KINGDOM. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCI ENOB— Literature; A Protest ; Astronomical Notes; 
eetings. 


The ion of Monuments and Art Ind 
ling at tte Hall ; Discoveries at Athens ; Gossip. 


MUSIC—The Birmingham Festival ; Gossip. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Library Table ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS—The British Archwological Association at 
be Conservat: dustries ; 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


The STORY of CARLYLE'’S LIFE. By A. S. Arnold. 6s, 


(Shortly. 


LIFE and ADVENTURES of EDMUND KEAN. By J. F, 


MOLLOY. 2 vols. 21s, 
i | *,* A limited Edition on Large Paper, handsomely printed and bound, is now ready. 


OLD and NEW SPAIN. By Henry M. Field. Large post 


8vo. with Map, 7s. 6d. 


RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS of COURTS and SOCIETY. By 


a COSMOPOLITAN. 10s. 6d. 


The LIFE and TIMES of JOHN WILKES. By P. Fitzgerald, 


2 vols, 2ls. 


SHELLEY: the MAN and the POET. By Felix Rabbe. 


2 vols. 


ANCIENT LEGENDS, MYSTIC CHARMS, and SUPERSTI- 


TIONS of IRELAND. By LADY WILDE (Speranza). 6s. 


GREEK FOLK-SONGS. By J. S. Stuart Glennie. With an 


Essay on the Science of Folk-lore. 7s. 6d. 


IN RUSSIAN and FRENCH PRISONS. By Prince Kropotkin. 


Te. 6a. 


NEW VOLUMES OF ESSAYS. 
ARM-CHAIR ESSAYS. By Rev. F. Arnold, Author of ‘ Three- 


Cornered Essays.’ 33. 6d. 
IGNORANT ESSAYS. By Richard Dowling. 5s. 
The CHAMELEON. By Charles J. Dunphie. 6s. 
The EYES of the THAMES. By Arthur T. Pask. 6s. — 
DUST and DIAMONDS. By Thomas Purnell. 6s. [ Shorty. 
SCHOOLBOARD ESSAYS. By Emanuel Kink. {Shortly. 
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